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FOREWORD 

Hie  Chicago  Pai^k  District  is  a  separate  municipal  entity  whose 
territorial  limits  are  co-terminiis  with  those  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 
Its  jurisdiction  covers  135  parks,  including  12  bathing  beaches, 
42  outdoor  swimming  pools,  ntmrei-oiis  playfields  and  similar  out- 
door facilities,  85  fieldhouses  constituting  year-arotmd  recreational 
centers,  2  floral  conservatories,  a  zoo,  and  a  variety  of  other  attrac- 
tions. The  Park  District  has  jtirisdiction  over  205  miles  of  Chi- 
cago's boulevards  and  over  28  miles  of  Lake  Michigan's  shore  line. 

The  Park  District  employs  its  own  maintenance  and  operating 
staff,  including  a  force  of  639  police  officers  recruited  by  its  own 
Civil  Service  Board  and  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  Park 
ordinances  and  State  laws  and  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
good  order.  The  Division  of  Police  operates  nearly  100  two-man 
sc]uad  cars,  each  etjuipped  with  two-way  radios,  with  central  head- 
quarters located  in  the  Administration  Building  in  Bmnham  Park. 
Because  of  the  independent  jtirisdiction  of  the  Park  Commis- 
sioners, the  Park  police  for^e  .iianctifHis  separately  from  the  Chi- 
cago City  Police  Department,  although  the  closest  cooperation 
exists  between  the  two.      '.  ;      .X 

r  '■    ■-  ■  George  T.  Donoghue, 
'""'       General  Superintendent. 
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PREFACE 

The  problem  ot  the  relations  between  various  racial  and  nation- 
ality groups  is  one  of  major  lugency  throughout  the  world.  The 
problem  is  especially  critical  in  democratic  coimtrics.  In  a  democ- 
racy like  our  o^vn,  the  public  agencies  must  be  constantly  alert 
to  their  responsibility  in  maintaining  equal  services  for  all  groups 
at  all  times.  This  is  particidarly  true  in  a  great  metropolitan  park 
system  such  as  is  the  Chicago  Park  District.  Participating  in  its 
widely  distributed  park  services  are  represented  all  of  the  races, 
nationalities,  religions  grotips,  and  social  classes  which  make  up 
the  American   nation. 

In  order  that  the  policies  of  the  park  system  might  be  carried 
through  effectively,  the  Commissioncis  decided  that  park  person- 
nel recjuired  adequate  understanding  and  training.  1  his  meant 
something  more  than  mere  preacliment.  A  program  was  initiated 
to  afford  the  personnel  of  the  Chicago  Park  District  sufficient 
knowledge  as  to  the  group  differences  and  to  the  tensions  which 
arise  therefrom  to  make  certain  that  the  highest  professional 
standards  woidd  guide  their  handling  of  inter-group  tensions. 

The  problem  of  administering  park  facilities  on  a  basis  of  abso- 
Itue  equality  places  an  tmustial  responsibility  on  the  police.  It  is 
the  police  ^vho  e\'entuall)'  must  treat  ^vitli  \vhatever  civil  disturb- 
ances or  conflicts  that  may  arise. 

With  a  view  to  developing  the  professional  caliber  of  police 
work  and  keenly  aware  of  the  necessity  of  combining  the  most 
advanced  scientific  knowledge  ^vith  practical  police  experience, 
the  Commissioners  called  for  a  training  program  for  park  police 
officers  in  the  field  of  race  relations. 

Accordingly,  imder  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. Chief  Roger  F.  Shanahan,  Chief  of  Police,  Chicago  Park 
District,  has  proceeded  to  develop  a  training  progi'am  in  race 
relations   \vhich   represents   one   of   the   pioneer  ^enttnes   in   the 


in-service  training  of  police  officers.^  This  program  places  Chicago 
in  the  forefront  of  those  cities  ^vhich  are  coining  to  grips  with  new 
problems  in  htunan  relations. 

The  diligence  and  perseverance  of  Miss  Helen  D.  Telford  of  the 
Department  of  Personnel  and  Civil  Service  in  establishing  contacts, 
making  available  the  necessary  resources,  editing  the  manuscript, 
and  in  providing  general  advisory  assistance  smoothed  the  develop- 
ment of  the  program  and  facilitated  its  integration  with  the  Park 
District's  traditional  activities. 

The  major  role  played  by  the  supervisory  officers  of  the  Division 
of  Police  in  the  preparation  of  the  materials  is  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged. Their  intensive  and  continuing  dedication  to  the  prepai- 
ation  of  the  manual  not  only  marks  a  distinctive  approach  in 
personnel  training  but  also  makes  possible  a  fruitful  union  of 
the  most  advanced  scientific  knowledge  wiili  the  practical  wisdom 
gained  from  many  years  of  police  experience.  The  program  re- 
ceived the  interest  and  support  of  both  the  Department  of  Oper- 
ations and  of  the  Department  of  Personnel  and  Civil  Service. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Louis  Wirth  and  Dr.  Earl  S. 
Johnson  of  the  University  of  Chicago  for  advice  and  counsel.  The 
invaluable  base  maps  of  Chicago  \vhich  appear  within  the  text 
were  made  tinder  Dr.  Wirth 's  supervision.  The  maps  appear  with 
the  consent  of  Dr.  Wirth,  the  Chicago  Census  Advisory  Committee, 
and  the  Social  Science  Research  Committee,  University  of  Chicago. 

I  also  ^s'ish  to  acknowledge  and  express  particular  thanks  to 
Sergeants  Robert  V.  Keleher  and  Pierce  J.  Fleming,  Director  and 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Chicago  Park  District  Police  Training 
School,  for  their  constant  support  and  cooperation;  to  Dr.  Gordon 
W.  Allport,  Professor  of  Psychology,  Har\'ard  University,  for  the 
unrestricted  use  of  a  mimeogiaphed  document  prepared  by  him 

'The  Chicago  Park  District  Police  Training  Scliool  is  now  in  its  eleventh  consecutive  year 
of  continuous  in-service  training  in  sncli  subjects  as  State  and  Federal  laws.  City  and  Park 
District  ordinances,  laws  of  arrest,  search,  seizure,  rules  of  evidence  and  elements  of 
crimes,  criminal  investigation  and  procedure,  traffic  accident  investigation,  juvenile  delin- 
quency prevention  and  treatment,  firearm  technique,  including  the  FBI  Practical  Pistol 
Course,  police  procedures,  and  practical  police  problems. 
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for  the  members  ot  ihe  Boston  Police  Department;  to  Harper  &: 
Brothers,  New  York  City,  for  permission  to  print  excerpts  from 
An  American  Dilemma,  by  Giinnar  Myrdal;  to  Harcourt,  Brace 
and  Company,  Ne^v  York  City,  for  permission  to  print  a  table  from 
Black  Metropolis,  by  St.  Claire  Drake  and  Horace  Cayton;  to  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, Ne^v  York  City,  for  permission  to  print  an  excerpt  from  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  "They  Got  the  Blame";  to  Dr.  Rudolph  Drei- 
kins,  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  Chicago  Medical  School,  for  sug- 
gestions on  the  psychological  background  of  racial  prejudice;  to 
Mr.  Philip  A.  Lozowick.  General  Attorney  of  the  Chicago  Park 
District,  for  generous  assistance  in  providing  legal  counsel;  to  Mr. 
Gordon  Harries.  Director  of  Office  Organization  and  Adminis- 
tration, Chicago  Park  District,  for  constant  help  in  preparing  the 
manuscript  for  publication;  to  Miss  Sumi  Oura  of  the  Julius 
Rosen^vald  Fund  for  typing  the  manuscript;  and  to  those  many 
others  whose  kindness  and  cooperation  facilitated  the  preparation 
of  the  manual,  including  the  Mayor's  Commission  on  Human 
Relations. 

Joseph  D.  Lohman 
December  1946 
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INTRODUCTION 

These  materials  are  the  substance  of  a  prograin  ol  study  and 
conference  in  the  Held  of  human  relations  by  the  supervisory 
police  personnel  of  the  Chicago  Park  District.  The  meetings  were 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  Chief  of  Police  Roger  F.  Shana- 
han.  This  manual  is  a  product  of  those  meetings  and  has  been 
designed  for  the  instruction  of  the  entire  police  force.  There  are 
two  primary  considerations  in  the  light  of  ^vhich  tlic  topics  were 
developed. 

First  is  the  crucial  nature  of  the  problems  which  currently  arise 
in  the  contacts  between  various  racial  and  cidtural  groups.  There 
is  widespread  evidence  of  racial  and  cultural  conflict  in  the  inter- 
national, national,  mimicipal.  and  neighborhood  areas  of  himian 
living.  The  very  existence  of  orderly  social  life  is,  now  as  never 
before,  dependent  upon  the  employment  of  more  eirccti\'e  means 
for  mediating  the  differences  between  racial  and  cultmal  gioups. 
It  fin-thermore  places  an  extreme  reliance  upon  the  judgment, 
skill,  and  relative  insight  in  the  handling  of  racial,  religious,  and 
other  minority-group  tensions  of  such  individuals  as  policemen, 
who  are  tlic  custodians  of  public  order. 

Second,  it  is  recognized  that  the  police  force  possesses  a  great 
wealth  of  individual  experience  with  reference  to  \'arious  kinds 
of  minority-group  tension.  This  experience  has  been  reviewed 
and  organized  with  a  view  to  developing  techni(|ues  •which  appear 
best  adapted  to  the  handling  of  \arious  types  of  incidents.  In 
this  manner  we  may  avoid  the  use  of  those  mcasiu'es  ^vhich  have 
not  been  productive  of  satisfactory  residts  in  the  past.  The  prac- 
tical experiences  of  these  supervisory  officers  have  been  examined 
in  the  light  of  our  scientific  knowledge  about  racial  and  minority 
groups.  The  imiting  of  these  t^vo  kinds  of  information  has  made 
possible  the  drafting  of  rules  for  procedure  which  square  with 
both  scientific  kno^vledge  and  practical  wisdom. 

The  range  of  consideration  is  from  prevention  on  the  one  hand 
to  the  use  of  the  most  effective  control  techniques  in  the  case  of 
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physical  outbreaks  on  the  other.  These  materials  were  designed 
for  the  specific  information  of  the  Chicago  Park  District  Police 
Training  School.  Ho^vever,  they  may  be  of  value  and  importance 
in  the  instruction  of  the  civil  atithorities  in  other  communities, 
since  Chicago  is  a  community  of  many  races  and  peoples.  It  is  a 
typical  example  of  the  modern  luban-indtistrial  metropolis  in 
which  diverse  peoples  have  been  brought  together  in  an  inter- 
dependent commimity.  Hence,  it  presents  us  ^viih  a  ^vidc  range 
of  possible  variations  and  problems  in  the  meeting  of  peoples  Avith 
strange  and  conflicting  backgrounds. 

In  the  competition  for  jobs  and  housing  and  in  segregated  social 
relations,  we  find  the  sittiations  in  which  resentment,  bigotry,  and 
social  and  religiotis  outbreaks  arise.  They  are  all  present  Avithin 
the  highly  compact  and  complex  social  life  of  Chicago.  Chicago 
typifies  the  complex  nature  of  modern  society,  As'ith  its  many  social 
problems. 

The  problem  of  minority-group  relations  has  been  one  regarding 
which  the  Chicago  Park  District  Division  of  Police  has  long  felt 
the  need  for  intensive  study  and  planning.  This  is  in  line  with 
its  contintiing  emphasis  tipon  adeqtiate  and  extensive  training 
measures.  These  are  maintained  in  order  to  encotuage  the  highest 
possible  professional  standards  in  police  Avork.  There  is  the  con- 
viction that  the  members  of  the  Di\'ision  of  Police  should  possess 
the  skills  and  techniques  which  are  required  to  establish  the  super- 
iority of  police  officers  in  dealing  with  any  and  all  problems  in 
maintaining  civil  peace.  E\ents  and  developments  in  recent  years 
have  focused  altenlion  on  the  relations  of  the  minorities  to  the 
majority  grotips.  The  As'ar  )'ears  have  demonstrated  the  ever- 
present  possibility  that  human  relations  can  become  exceedingly 
aggravated.  This  necessitates  a  kno^vledge  of  measures  that  may 
minimize  the  possibility  of  civil  disturbances  and  riotous  outbreaks. 
Indeed,  it  has  become  obvious  that  the  very  sectnity  of  police 
officials  themselves  is  dependent  upon  the  constant  employment 
of  the  most  judicious  procedures  in  mediating  differences  bet^veen 
conflicting  groups  of  one  kind  or  another. 


The  objective  oi  ihe  prograiii  in  human  iclaliuns  is  tlic  same 
as  that  of  other  programs  in  the  Chicago  Park  District  PoHce 
Training  School— tliat  is,  tlie  development  of  the  knowledge  and 
skills  of  police  officers  in  the  area  of  race  and  culttu-al  relations. 
In  this  same  manner,  the  school  is  developmg  competent  leader- 
ship in  the  handling  of  traffic,  first  aid,  marksmanship,  arrest  pro- 
cedures, jtivenile  delinqtients,  and  the  administration  of  tlie  law. 

The  exploratory  program  as  developed  among  the  sixty-five 
odd  supervisory  oflicers  consisted  of  six  conferences,  each  for 
three  hotns.  The  men  were  divided  into  three  grotips,  of  approx- 
imately twenty-three  men  each,  and  the  sessions  covered  a  period 
of  six  weeks.  A  summary  of  the  six  conferences  follows: 

1.  A  presentation  of  the  dimensions  of  the  problem  as  a  world 
problem;  in  the  United  States  as  a  national  problem;  in  Chi- 
cago as  a  metropolitan  problem;  and  ^vithin  various  sections 
of  the  city  as  a  neighborhood  problem. 

2.  The  historical  backgroimds  and  conditions  of  racial,  nation- 
ality, religiotis.  and  cultural  tension  ^vith  specific  emphasis 
upon  the  history  and  conditions  of  minority-group  relations 
as  they  have  developed  in  the  Chicago  metropolitan  region. 

3.  A  presentation  and  analysis  of  the  scientifically  verified  facts 
about  race,  nationality,  and  other  minority  grotips  in  relation 
to  the  assiunptions  of  ordinary  citizens  about  stich  grotips. 

4.  A  description  and  analysis  of  the  characteristic  social  situations 
in  ■^vhich  tensions  have  arisen  and  may  continue  to  arise;  three 
major  areas  in  ■which  tensions  are  currently  prominent;  namely, 
discrimination  in  employment,  substandard  housing  and  segre- 
gation, and  discrimination  in  the  areas  of  recreation  and  gen- 
eral social  activities. 

5.  The  role  of  the  police  officer  in  treating  tension  situations; 
the  development  of  cro^vd  and  mob  behavior;  stages  in  the 
development  of  collective  excitement  in  relation  to  alternative 
control  measures;  and  the  provocative  influence  of  rumor. 


6.  The  content  of  the  la^v  as  it  affects  race  relations  and  as  it  indi- 
cates the  basis  for  correct  procedure  in  its  enforcement; 
consideration  of  the  measin^es  that  may  be  employed  in  mini- 
mizing the  possibility  of  physical  outbreaks;  measiu'es  which 
bring  about  greater  public  security  in  the  event  of  physical 
outbreaks. 

The  foregoing  prograin  of  study  was  facilitated  and  encouraged 
in  its  reception  by  the  men  because  of  the  active  sponsorship  and 
stimulus  given  by  Chief  of  Police  Roger  F.  Shanahan.  A  ftirther 
facilitating  feature  ^vas  the  excellent  organization  of  the  Police 
Training  School  under  the  direction  of  Sergeants  Robert  V.  Kele- 
her  and  Pierce  J.  Fleming.  The  school  afforded  a  natm^al  vehicle 
for  tying  in  the  progiam  on  htnnan  relations  ^vith  other  specialized 
and  technical  studies. 

Whether  the  progiam  is  worth  while  depends  on  its  value  for 
the  individual  patrolman.  However,  it  is  already  apparent  that 
the  general  insights  and  imderstandings  developed  dinging  these 
experimental  stages  are  sufficient  justification  for  the  enterprise. 
Evidence  is  available  of  an  enlarged  feeling  of  competency  in  the 
handling  of  minority  frictions  and  an  alert  imderstanding  of  the 
necessity  of  avoiding  certain  aggravating  and  disturbing  measures. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  materials  \vill  prove  useful  not  only  within 
the  Division  of  Police  of  the  Chicago  Park  District  but  also  in  the 
instrtiction  and  guidance  of  the  civil  authorities  in  other  commini- 
ities  throughout  the  nation. 
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CONFERENCE  I 

WORLDWIDE  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD 
ASPECTS  OF  HUMAN  RELATIONS 

The  contacts  between  the  various  races  and  nationahties  have 
been  niultipUecl  a  thousandfold  in  the  world  of  today.  We  live 
in  a  world  in  which  the  boundaries  of  racial  and  nationality  groups 
are  constantly  changing.  In  the  year  1800,  the  major  racial  and 
nationality  groups  were  separated  by  oceans  and  continents;  today 
they  intermingle  and  are  separated  only  by  a  fe^v  blocks  in  a  city 
street.  When  this  nation  was  founded,  it  ■was  proper  to  say  that 
racial  and  political  frontiers  were  one  and  the  same.  However,  in 
oiu"  day  the  racial  frontiers  of  the  world  are  within  nations  rather 
than  between  nations.  They  are  in  the  streetcars  and  elevated 
lines;  the  beaches  along  the  lake  front;  the  small  parks  where  the 
differing  nationalities  and  races  meet  in  seeking  recreation;  in 
restaurants  and  movie  theaters;  in  the  assembly  lines  of  large  in- 
dustrial concerns;  and  in  the  slaughter  houses  of  the  Soiuh  Side, 
where  men  of  different  color,  religion,  and  even  language  Avork 
together.  Within  our  public  and  parochial  schools,  there  are 
children  ^vho  daily  mingle  ^vith  one  another  ^vhose  parents  can 
remember  an  existence  in  which  there  were  no  strange  faces  or 
customs.  Industrial  changes  of  the  past  150  years  have  brought  men 
together  in  the  factories  and  shops  of  our  tn-ban  centers  fi'om  every 
corner  of  the  globe  and  of  every  racial,  ethnic,  and  religious  origin. 
The  expansion  and  gro^vth  of  America  has  necessitated  a  vast 
migration  of  North  and  South  Europeans,  of  colored  races  from 
Africa  and  the  Orient.  They  have  been  brought  together  out  of 
separate  cultures  and  isolated  social  worlds  into  a  relationship 
which  has  necessitated  the  interpreting  of  their  strangeness  and 
difference  to  each  other. 

Over  one-half  (53  per  cent)  of  the  population  of  the  City  of 
Chicago    (approximately  1,775,500  of  its  3,600,000  inhabitants  in 
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1944)  \vere  foreign-born  or  the  children  of  immigrants.  Add  to 
these  the  340,000  or  more  Negroes  (10  per  cent  of  the  population) 
who  are  native  Americans  (the  descendants  of  parents  born  in  this 
country)  and  one  cannot  fail  to  note  that  the  difference  as  to  race, 
nationality,  and  religion  is  a  basic  condition  of  oiu-  society.  Chicago 
has  enough  individuals  of  German  extraction  to  rank  among  the 
largest  of  German  cities;  there  are  more  Italians  in  Chicago  than 
in  Venice,  Italy;  the  Polish  population  is  half  as  large  as  that  of 
Warsaw,  Poland:  there  are  twice  as  many  individuals  of  Irish 
descent  as  dwell  in  Cork,  Ireland:  only  two  cities  in  Czechoslovakia 
have  a  larger  Bohemian  popiUation:  the  Swedish  conununity  is 
the  fourth  largest  in  the  ^vorld:  and  there  is  only  one  city  in  the 
world— New  \'ork— which  has  a  larger  Negro  population.  These 
\'arious  nationalities  and  races  intermingle  daily,  united  by  com- 
mon and  related  functions  ^vithin  our  mechanized  and  interde- 
pendent civilization:  divided,  however,  by  the  fact  that  our  grand- 
parents, or  even  ^ve,  ha\'e  emerged  from  differing  and  alien  cultural 
backgroimds  so  that  we  do  not  dress,  eat,  and  live  alike  and,  most 
important,  do  not  look  alike.  The  derogatory  and  insulting  names 
which  are  applied  to  various  groups— "wop,"  "chink,"  "polack," 
"hunky,"  "kike,"  "cholo,"  "chili  picker,"  "jig,"  "nigger."  "hill 
billy,"  "cracker,"  "red  neck"— are  an  indication  of  the  importance 
that  is  attached  in  our  society  to  those  things  that  make  a  man  differ- 
ent from  his  neighbors.  Ho\ve\'er.  these  notions  of  om^  superiority 
to  those  who  are  in  any  respects  different  from  us  close  our  eyes  and 
minds  to  the  fact  that  such  differences  may  be  superficial  and  ^vith- 
out  the  significance  that  we  assign  to  them.  Indeed,  we  may  find 
ourselves  blinded  to  the  compelling  fact  of  oiu^  utter  interdepend- 
ence, oiu-  shared  plight,  and  our  common  fate  in  the  destiny  of 
civilization.  Self-evident  as  is  this  dependence  of  every  group  within 
the  nation  upon  all  the  others  in  time  of  war.  it  is  nonetheless  true 
in  time  of  peace.  Moreover,  ^ve  profess  oinselves  to  be  a  democratic 
society  and,  as  such,  we  necessarily  assiune  that  differences  as  to 
race,  nationality,  or  religion  shoidd  be  tolerated  and  nuuually 
respected  in  ihc  face  of  our  common  human  destiny. 


WORLD  AND  NKIGHliORI  lOOD  RF.LATIOX.S  ,^ 

Our  Economic   Interdependence 

The  kind  of  an  economic  Avorld  in  which  ^ve  live  depends  for 
its  existence  upon  the  cooperation  of  the  many  different  groups 
that  combine  to  make  it  up.  Each  of  these  groups  has  its  contribu- 
tions to  make  in  the  total  functioning  of  oia-  society.  All  of  us 
have  our  jobs  to  do  and,  iniless  ^ve  can  do  them  ^vith  a  minimum 
of  friction  and  conHict,  the  very  fabric  of  society  will  be  so  rent 
and  torn  as  to  be  beyond  repair.  Indeed,  it  is  cjuestionable  ■ivhether 
a  democracy  can  even  continue  to  exist  unless  it  develops  a  means 
for  peacefully  mediating  these  differences.  The  basic  idea  of  a 
democracy— namely,  that  many  private  and  group  differences  can 
be  tolerated  and  utilized  for  the  general  welfare,  is  thoroughly  in 
accord  with  our  complex  economic  interdependence.  However, 
we  must  face  the  fact  that  oins  is  a  competitive  society.  Not  only 
individuals  biu  also  nationality  and  racial  groups  are  in  compe- 
tition with  one  another  as  they  strive  individually  and  collectively 
to  improve  their  economic  and  social  status.  It  is  almost  inevitable 
that  such  competition  for  jobs,  a  place  to  live,  access  to  higher 
social  position,  and  the  struggle  for  a  generally  higher  plane  of 
living  will  bring  about  some  measure  of  conflict;  and  each  in  our 
separate  ^vays  ^vill  seek  to  retain  whatever  superior  advantages  we 
may  already  possess.  It  is  out  of  this  competition  that  conflict  may 
arise,  and  the  oiUsider,  the  newcomer,  the  stranger  is  often  stigma- 
tized as  inferior.  Indeed,  the  notion  is  widespread  that  those 
designated  as  inferior  racial  and  nationality  groups  are  entitled 
only  to  a  lesser  share  of  the  rewards  of  our  society.  The  struggle 
to  improve  ourselves  and  to  seciu'e  preferred  positions  is  constantly 
going  on.  There  is  implicit  within  the  struggle  the  possibilitv  of 
overt  clashes  and  riotous  outbreak,  the  resort  to  open  warfare 
between  racial  and  nationality  gi'oups.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a 
condition  wotild  not  only  destroy  our  democracy  but  would  also 
make  impossible  the  fimctioning  of  otn~  delicately  balanced  and 
interdependent  industrial  system. 

This  situation  is  of  unquestioned  seriousness  to  each  and  every 
member  of  American  society.    Ho^\'ever.  it  is  of  even  greater  sig- 
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nificance  tor  those  individuals  and  authorities  with  whom  the 
whole  community  has  lodged  the  responsibility  for  maintaining 
civil  order  and  protecting  individual  rights  and  liberties.  Not 
only  are  they  charged  ^vith  securing  the  commtinity  against  riotous 
outbreaks,  but  they  are  the  ultimate  guarantors  of  oiu'  individual 
liberties.  This  thrusts  upon  the  police  authorities  the  need  for  an 
extraordinary  exercise  of  caution  and  judgment  in  order  that 
their  actions  will  not  prove  to  be  a  soiuxe  of  fiu'ther  aggravation 
and  hostility.  Unfortunately,  the  conduct  of  police  officials  has 
not  always  been  above  reproach.  Un^varranted  police  conduct 
which  aggravates  tension  will  only  be  minimized  if  the  individual 
police  officer  has  a  complete  sense  of  personal  and  social  respon- 
sibility. This  must  be  associated  with  an  understanding  as  to 
the  possible  consequences  of  employing  various  and  alternative 
measures. 

Demagogues   and   Special  Interests 

Our  intensely  competitive  social  and  economic  life  is  further 
complicated  and  aggravated  by  the  presence  among  us  of  many 
disturbing  elements.  There  are  individuals  and  groups  who  have 
a  deliberate  interest  in  fanning  the  flames  of  nationalistic  and  racial 
hatreds.  Often,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Nazis  in  Germany,  they  are 
interested  in  setting  up  scapegoats  amongst  the  various  nation- 
ality and  racial  groups.  By  this  means,  they  are  able  to  divert 
attention  from  their  own  cjuestionable  purposes.  The  idea  of 
racial  stiperiority  and  inferiority  has  become  a  po^verfid  and 
dangerous  weapon.  It  is  used  by  groups  seeking  to  divide  the 
population  on  economic  questions.  Diu-ing  political  campaigns, 
this  same  device  of  "divide  and  conquer"  has  been  used  to  direct 
the  public's  attention  away  from  the  real  and  basic  issues.  Unsup- 
ported charges  hurled  at  a  minority  group  may  be  decisive  in  a 
political  campaign  or  a  labor  dispute.  There  are  cunning  and 
irresponsible  leaders  who  are  interested  in  intensifying  racial, 
religious,  and  nationalistic  hatreds.   In  the  chaotic  situation  which 
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would  ensue,  they  propose  to  make  their  bids  for  po^ver.  Only 
then  do  their  venal  and  (juestionable  objectives  become  readily 
apparent,  but  then  it  is  often  too  late. 

The  very  security  of  the  democratic  ^vay  of  life  resides  in  effective 
safeguards  against  the  loosening  of  racial,  religious,  and  national- 
istic hatreds.  It  follows  that  the  civil  authorities  must  themselves 
be  ever  alert  against  the  irrational  and  emotional  incitements  of 
race  baiters  and  religious  bigots. 

The   Role   of   the   PoUce  Officer 

The  role  of  the  police  officer  in  these  explosive  situations  is 
admittedly  a  difficult  one.  On  one  hand,  as  a  person  he  is  a  product 
of  the  same  social  experiences  to  which  all  of  us  are  exposed.  It 
is  likely,  therefore,  that  he  has  absorbed  some  of  the  prejtidices  and 
antipathies  toward  minority  groups  that  are  so  tragically  wide- 
spread in  our  society.  As  a  person  he  ^vould  be  almost  superhinnan 
if  he  were  not  in  some  degree  influenced  by  the  prejudices  which 
are  so  abundant  in  American  society.  However,  it  must  be  stressed 
that,  as  an  officer  of  the  law  and  as  a  member  of  the  police  profes- 
sion, he  stands  as  the  symbol  of  the  impartial  authority  of  society. 
There  rests  with  him  the  task  of  peacefully  mediating  the  antagon- 
isms and  conflicts  bet^veen  various  segments  of  the  coinniiuiity. 

The  police  oflicer  is  confronted  with  a  most  difficult  task  in  the 
fulfillment  of  his  high  purpose.  He  mtist  bring  luider  control  his 
personal  sentiments  and  prejudices  and  subordinate  them  in  a 
truly  professional  spirit.  In  this  manner,  and  only  in  this  manner, 
will  he  be  able  to  treat  fairly  and  impartially  with  the  contenders 
in  any  dispute.  The  private  views  of  an  individual  policeman  may 
be  of  such  a  natitre  as  to  make  questionable  his  capacity  for  fair- 
ness and  impartiality.  However,  the  fact  remains  that  as  an  officer 
of  the  law  his  pri\'ate  vie^vs  as  regards  the  Negro,  the  Jew,  the 
Catholic,  the  Oriental,  or  the  Mexican  must  not  compromise  the 
discharge  of  his  public  duty.  He  must  refrain  from  expressing 
private  notions  in  discharging  the  duties  of  office.  This  entails  a 
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capacity  to  distinguish  between  his  own  rights  as  a  private  citizen 
CO  his  private  con\ictions  and  his  responsibilities  as  a  police  officer. 

Fostering   the    Professional    Spirit 

In  order  that  the  police  officer  can  fimction  in  a  role  that  lies 
outside  the  area  of  his  personal  prejudices,  it  is  necessary  to  develop 
in  him  a  real  sense  of  professionalism.  Jtist  as  in  medicine,  law. 
and  the  teaching  professions,  his  is  a  high  "calling."  It  is  not 
merely  another  occupation,  distingtiished  only  by  a  uniform  and 
the  size  of  the  wage  or  salary.  Policing  is  increasingly  recognized 
as  recjiiiring  a  high  degree  of  technical  kno^vledge  and  skill.  This, 
however,  is  only  one  mark  of  a  profession.  There  is  the  distinguish- 
ing emphasis  upon  public  duty  and  service  to  the  commiuiity.  The 
time  has  long  passed  in  enlightened  police  circles  ^vhen  a  man 
became  an  officer  of  the  law  by  merely  donning  a  imiform  and 
Hashing  a  star.  Training,  dedication,  and  tmderstanding  are  the 
corneistones  of  modern  police  science.  The  police  officer  must 
become  increasingly  a^vare  of  the  role  he  plays  as  a  symbol  of 
society's  authority— aware  that  only  by  examining  the  relation  of 
his  personal  sentiments  and  feelings  to  his  public  duties  can  he 
achieve  true  impartiality  and  neutrality.  This  is  an  educational 
problem  in  its  o^vn  right,  and  it  is  e(|ual  in  importance  to  the 
acquisition  of  new  information  as  to  the  technicalities  of  crime 
detection. 

The  average  citizen's  respect  for  the  authority  of  society  is 
dependent  upon  the  degixe  to  which  that  authority  is  impartially 
exercised.  This  is  especially  trtie  of  the  members  of  the  minority 
groups,  \vho  may  have  little  reason  to  respect  law  if  it  is  apparent 
that  they  do  not  receive  eqtial  protection  from  the  authorities  who 
are  administering  it.  The  impartial  ^enforcement  of  the  law  builds 
necessary  respect  for  the  authority  of  society.  Only  by  commanding 
such  respect  can  a  police  officer  begin  to  cope  successfully  with 
the  various  conflicts  which  may  arise  bet^veen  social  groups. 
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The   Establishment    of   Professional    Attitudes 

The  necessary  professional  spirit  in  police  work  can  only  develop 
out  of  continued  activity  toward  the  setting  up  of  performance 
standards.  In  these  terms,  the  role  of  the  police  officer  as  a  pro- 
fessional and  as  a  private  citizen  must  be  sharply  distinguished. 
There  are  two  essentials  in  the  encouragement  of  the  professional 
attitude  as  it  affects  race  and  minority-group  problems. 

First,  there  must  be  brought  into  clearer  relief  the  natiu'e  of 
the  race  and  minority-gi'oup  tensions  ^\'ith  ^vhich  a  police  officer 
may  be  confronted.  He  must  be  aware  of  the  explosive  elements  in 
human  relations  and  of  the  threat  that  such  forces  may  be  to  the 
very  integrity  and  ^veil-being  of  the  -ivhole  nation.  We  cannot 
emphasize  too  strongly  the  responsible  role  that  the  police  officer 
must  of  necessity  play  in  mediating  between  the  conflicting  groups 
of  oiu"  society. 

Second,  the  individual  police  officer  mtist  possess  the  most 
acctnate  and  authenticated  information  on  the  natmx  of  racial, 
nationality,  and  religious  differences.  He  must  understand  the 
reasons  for  discrimination  and  bigotry.  In  addition,  he  must 
possess  the  best  knowledge  available  regarding  ways  in  ^vhich  the 
police  officer  can  function  when  incidents  occur  and  in  situations  of 
great  tension.  It  is  important  that  the  police  officer  should  recog- 
nize that  the  avei-age  citizen's  attitudes  toward  other  racial  and 
nationality  groups  rarely  stem  from  an  objective  examination 
of  the  facts  about  race  and  nationality  differences.  Indeed,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  he  realize  that  this  is  likely  to  be  the 
situation  in  his  own  case.  There  are  fe^v  of  us,  indeed,  whose 
attitudes  to^vard  other  groups  and  races  is  based  upon  a  true  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  and  significance  of  whatever  differences  can  be 
observed  in  human  groups.  We  have  oin-  beliefs,  because  ^ve  have 
unconsciously  acquired  them  from  other  people,  and  these  ideas 
are  likely  to  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  Nearly 
all  of  us  repeatedly  explain  differences  in  the  behavior  of  minority 
groups  on  the  basis  of  false  and  imsupported  assimiptions  about 
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the  differences  between  human  gi"oups.  Provided  with  a  body 
of  scientific  data  about  race,  religion,  and  nationality  differences, 
and  with  a  basic  luiderstanding  of  the  reasons  for  bigotry  and  dis- 
crimination, the  tridy  professional  police  officer  can  free  himself 
from  the  influence  of  false  racial  and  religions  doctrines. 

It  ^vill  be  noted  that  these  two  essentials  are  not  designed  as 
preachments.  Prejudice  is  seldoin  broken  down  by  that  method. 
Rather,  it  is  assimied  that  the  police  officers,  along  with  other  pro- 
fessional groups,  would  distinguish  their  ^vork  by  a  resort  to  verified 
technical  knowledge  rather  than  to  laymen's  hunches  and  specu- 
lations. 


CONFERENCE  II 

BACKGROUND  AND  CONDITION  OF 

RACIAL,  NATIONALITY,  AND 

RELIGIOUS  TENSION 

Racism— that  is,  the  idea  of  the'  superiority  and  inferiority  of 
racial-  groups— has  played  a  major  part  in  the  many  \vars  and 
class  and  religiotis  conflicts  of  Western  Ein'opean  society.  The 
numerous  expressions  of  the  doctrine  of  the  inherent,  or  native, 
biological  superiority  of  one  grotip  over  another  are  rooted  in  the 
social  experiences  and  history  of  those  gi'oups.  The  idea  of  racial 
superiority  has  been  formtilated  in  struggles  between  the  upper 
and  the  lower  social  classes,  between  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
between  the  natives  and  the  foreigners,  between  despotic  riders  and 
the  masses  of  people,  and  between  aristocratic  "blue  bloods"  and 
the  "common  man."  The  ideas  of  racial  and  national  superiority 
have  likewise  been  introduced  into  the  claims  and  aspirations  of 
^vhole  communities  of  men,  even  nations,  in  their  bid  for  power 
over  other  commimities  and  nations.  We  have  just  witnessed  the 
catastrophic  effects  of  such  a  nation-wide  phobia  in  the  peoples' 
Fascism  of  Gelmany  and  Japan. 

In  similar  manner,  religious  and  cultural  groups  have  seized 
upon  racial  dogma  as  a  means  of  justifying  their  actions  toward 
the  infidel  and  the  heretic.  In  nearly  every  sphere  of  human 
activity  can  be  heai'd  the  cry  of  racial  superiority  as  men  find  them- 
selves sorely  pressed  in  justifying  persecution  and  conflict. 

Race   Prejudice   in   the   United    States 

^  Racism,  or  race  prejudice,  in  the  United  States  is  of  four  major 
types:  prejudice  against  the  Negro,  the  Oriental,  the  Mexican, 
and  the  Jew.  The  historical  and  pres_ent-day  pattern  of  these  preju- 
dices must  be  identified.    It  is  essential  that  police  officers  possess 
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full  kno^vledge  and  undersLaiiding  of  both  coven  and  overt  expres- 
sions of  discrimination  as  they  have  developed  and  as  they  are  no\v 
practiced.  These  discriminations  are  often  in  violation  of  laws  and 
city  ordinances.  They  range  from  luioHicial  and  covert  discrimina- 
tion against  Jews  to  the  official  and  overt  practices  of  segregation 
and  discrimination  practiced  to'ward  Negroes.  They  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  Sotith,  but  are  fotnrd  in  variable  degree  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  pattern  in  Chicago  is  complex  and  can 
only  be  imderstood  in  relation  to  the  basic  processes  in  the  city's 
growth  and  development. 

The   Chicago   Residential    Pattern 

Every  police  ollicer  kno^vs  that  the  City  of  Chicago  is  a  gi-eat 
patchwork  of  nationality  and  racial  grotips.  However,  he  may  not 
be  immediately  a^varc  that  the  \'arioiis  minority  groups  have  taken 
up  residence  in  the  city  in  accordance  ^vith  economic  and  social 
pressiues.  The  amoimt  of  income  that  a  man  enjoys  dictates  within 
rather  narro^v  limits  the  section  of  the  city  in  ^vhich  he  must  live. 
The  social  stigma  ^vhich  he  carries  as  a  member  of  a  group  ^vhich 
is  more  or  less  the  object  of  discrimination  will  further  limit  his 
freedom  of  settlement.  In  these  basic  terms,  the  population  of 
Chicago  has  been  sifted  and  sorted.  Sticcessive  waves  of  immigrants 
have  responded  to  the  call  of  the  city  for  ne^v  labor  to  supply  the 
working  force  for  our  expanding  industries.  It  is  in  this  context 
that  it  becomes  possible  to  identify  points  of  friction  and  tension. 
The  location  and  movement  of  the  various  minority  groups  is  a 
direct  reflection  of  differing  economic  and  social  stattis.  The  fierce 
competition  for  a  place  to  live  and  a  chance  to  impro\'e  one's  lot 
is  a  basic  factor  in  the  development  of  prejudicial  attitudes.  Indeed, 
one  can  almost  automatically  cite  the  groups  which  have  been 
most  se\'erely  stigmatized  and  discriminated  against  in  terms  of 
the  date  of  their  arrival  in  Chicago.  Nearly  all  of  the  Etn-opean 
peasant  gi'oups  have  at  one  time  or  another  experienced  tlie 
poisonous  atmosphere  of  discrimination.  The  descendants  of 
such    immigrants,    merged    ^vith    the   majority,    have   often    later 
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ignored  or  arc  even  inifamiliar  with  their  own  histories.  A  notable 
example  is  that  ol  the  Irish.  In  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century 
they  were  the  objects  of  extreme  discrimination  and  intolerance. 
The  history  of  Boston  and  New  York  is  stained  with  instances  of 
riototis  outbreak,  arson,  and  bloodshed.  Irish-Catholics  were  the 
unforttniate  minority,  attacked  by  the  so-called  "native  Americans." 
It  is  instructive  to  observe  the  terms  in  ^vhich  the  hordes  of  Irish 
arriving  after  the  great  potato  famine  in  1846  were  castigated. 
■"The  Irish  .  .  T  were  accvised  of  introdiicing  pauperism,  slums, 
corruption,  and  crime.  They  were  blamed  for  unemployment  and 
panics.  They  were  charged  ^s'ith  depriving  nati\  c  .Americans  of  jobs 
and  lowering  the  wage  scale.  They  were  denounced  as  clannish, 
unassimilable,  and  half-witted."^ 

These  are  the  same  terms  in  which  the  present-day  subjects  of 
discrimination,  namely,  Negi'oes,  Orientals.  Jews,  and  Mexicans 
?re  being  attacked. 

In  the  general  plan  of  the  city,  there  is  a  great  contrast  between 
the  better  residential  sections  at  the  periphery  of  the  city  and  the 
least  desirable  areas  adjacent  to  the  central  business  district.  In 
bet\veen  these  t\vo  extremes  there  is  a  regular  gradation  into  ^\'hich 
various  economic  and  social  grotips  of  the  community  fit.  This 
pattern  is  emphasized  by  variation  in  income  and  the  degree  to 
which  ne^^'  groups  are  regarded  as  acceptable  by  the  older  residents. 

A  fierce  competition  for  suitable  residential  (]uarters  is  con- 
tinuously in  progress  and  is  particularly  aggravated  by  periods  of 
limited  availability  of  houses  such  as  exists  at  present.  It  is  in  this 
competition  for  an  initial  footing  in  the  city  and  in  subseqtient 
efforts  to  remove  one's  family  to  a  better  residential  connnuniiy 
that  many  of  the  tensions  bel^veen  racial  and  nationality  groups 
tend  to  arise.  These  tensions  may  periodically  Hame  into  mob 
violence.  The  police  authorities  can  spot  these  highly  inflammatory 


1  Gould.  Kenneth.  "They  Got  the  Blame."  p.  21.  \cw  York:  International  Commitlee  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  .V.ssociation.  1942.  63  pp.  (The  comic  feature,  "They  Ciot  the 
Blame,  the  Storv  of  .Scapegoats  in  History."  True  Comics.  t)ccembcr  1943.  v.  1,  No.  30,  is 
based  on  this  pamphlet.) 
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points  in  the  over-all  pattern  of  the  city.  Such  a  knowledge  is 
indispensable  in  developing  a  well-organized  plan  for  the  policing 
of  the  city. 

Basic  Population  Factors  in  Chicago  Community  Life 

The  more  recently  emigrated  racial  and  nationality  groups 
establish  their  first  residence  in  the  city  in  colonies  near  the 
central  business  area.  Individual  families  subsequently  join  in 
the  effort  to  remove  theinselves  to  more  favorable  residential  sites. 
The  initial  confinement  of  such  groups  to  the  least  desirable  sec- 
tions of  the  city,  where  bad  housing,  delinquency  and  crime, 
unsanitary  conditions,  etc.,  flourish,  is  a  concrete  evidence  of  the 
hardships  tmder  -(vhich  the  recently  arrived  minorities  labor  and 
above  Avhich  they  aspire  to  rise.  This  experience  has  been  repeated 
among  successive  tides  of  ne^vcomers  to  the  city.  It  has  been  the 
same,  whetlier  the  minority  ^s'as  a  peasant-immigrant  stock  out  of 
Poland,  Italy,  Ireland,  or  Czechoslovakia,  or  the  marginal  and  pov- 
erty-stricken white  sliarecroppers  and  Negroes  out  of  the  Deep 
Sotith  or  the  ^vestern  dust  bo^vl. 

A  series  of  base  maps^  is  liere\vith  presented  and  discussed  with 
a  view  to  providing  the  police  officer  with  an  imderstanding  of  the 
processes  of  city  gro^vth  and  of  the  manner  in  which  social  problems 
emerge  ^vithin  the  over-all  pattern  of  the  city.  These  maps  sho^v 
in  graphic  detail  the  social  franKnvork  inside  of  ^vhich  the  popida- 
tion  is  distribtited.  Furthermore,  they  reveal  for  tis  the  problems 
and  limiting  social  influences  which  confront  specific  minorities 
as  a  residt  of  their  inability  to  command  better  job  opportimities 
and  more  desirable  residential  advantages. 

'Social  Science  Research  Committee  and  the  Chicago  Census  Advisory  Committee, 
University  of  Chicago.  These  maps  were  prepared  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  under 
Dr.  Louis  Wirth's  direction  and  appear  here  with  his  consent. 
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Maps  1,  2,  and  3  show  that  the  distribution  of  the  population  in 
terms  of  racial  or  national  origin  reflects  acciuately  the  place  that 
various  groups  have  been  able  to  win  for  themseh'cs  in  the  total 
life  of  the  city. 

Map  1  shows  the  distribution  of  the  foreign-born  poptilation  of 
Chicago.  The  foreign-born  are  concentrated  in  the  central  area  of 
the  city  and  are  present  in  heaviest  niunbers  north  of  Madison 
Street  and  west  of  the  river,  and  south  of  Roosevelt  Road  between 
Western  and  Cicero.  As  a  whole,  the  foreign-born  are  confined 
to  the  central  section  of  the  city  between  55th  Street  on  the  south, 
Belmont  on  the  north,  Cicero  on  the  west,  and  the  central  busi- 
ness district  on  the  east.  This  embraces  the  oldest  and  least  desir- 
able residential  areas  of  the  city. 
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Map  1  should  be  contrasted  with  Map  2,  which  indicates  the 
percentage  of  the  population  ^vhich  is  native  white.  The  high 
concentrations  are  loiuid  outside  the  areas  of  the  foreign-born  and 
toward  the  outskirts  of  the  city— e.g.,  south  of  63rd  Street  to  95th 
Street,  and  north  of  Irving  Park  to  Devon.  These  are  the  groups 
of  long  residence  who  have  firmly  established  themselves  in  the 
life  of  the  city. 
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Map  3  pictures  the  distribution  ot  the  Negro  population  in 
Chicago.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  concentration  ioimid  in  ihc 
case  ot  the  foreign-born  is  further  accentuated.  Fhe  Negio  popu- 
lation is  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  area  between  Roosevelt 
Road  on  the  north,  63rd  Street  on  the  south,  and  State  and 
Cottage  Grove  on  the  west  and  east.  There  is  a  secondary  concen- 
tration just  west  of  The  Loop  between  Madison  and  Roosevelt 
Road.  It  extends  ^vest  as  far  as  Western  Aventie.  Aside  from  these 
areas,  only  a  very  negligible  proportion  of  the  Negro  population  is 
to  be  found  scattered  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  This  segregation 
of  the  Negro  popidation  is  much  inore  critical  than  that  to  which 
any  other  gi'oup  in  ihe  population  is  subjected.  It  is.  of  coinse. 
explainable  in  terms  of  the  high  visibility  of  the  Negro  group.  A 
segregation  on  the  basis  of  blackness  of  skin  is  easily  possible  and 
is,  as  this  map  demonstrates,  consciously  practiced. 
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Map  4  gives  a  panoramic  \it\\'  of  the  distribution  ot  tiie  various 
racial  and  nationality  groups  in  Chicago  lor  the  year  1940.  It 
should  be  obser\'ed  that  the  oldest  immigrant  groups— c.  g.,  the 
Germans,  Czechs,  Irish,  and  Scandinavians— are  now  located  quite 
some  distance  to  the  north  and  south  oi  the  central  btisiness  cUs- 
irict.  This  reflects  the  bettering  ot  their  lite  conditions  made  pos- 
sible after  a  long  period  of  residence  in  the  city.  The  later  immi- 
grant grotips— e.g.,  the  Poles  and  Italians— have  only  recently 
begini  this  north\vard  and  westward  migration.  Only  in  recent 
years  have  the)  been  able  to  elevate  their  standard  of  living 
and  make  a  bid  for  residence  in  more  fa\orablc  neighborhoods. 
The  areas  near  the  central  business  district  ^vhich  they  are  e\actiat- 
ing  are  being  taken  over  by  the  Negroes  and  Mexicans,  who  are 
the  most  recent  migi-ants  to  the  Chicago  scene  and  who  are  at 
the  bottom  of  tlie  social  and  economic  ladder. 

These  maps  shoidd  be  compared  with  the  base  map  of  the 
Chicago  Park  District  in  the  front  cover  of  this  manual.  An  exam- 
ination of  the  distribution  of  the  small  parks  reveals  the  highly 
differentiated  character  of  the  local  poptdations  ^vith  which  the 
several  parks  must  cope.  A  mere  inspection  makes  possible  a  pre- 
liminary determination  of  the  extent  to  which  tension-producing 
conditions  may  be  present  in  the  vicinity  of  the  several  small  parks. 

It  is  at  the  boundaries  of  the  Negro  commtmity  that  the  pressine 
of  Negroes  to  expand  rims  up  against  the  stone  wall  of  white 
opposition.  These  are  the  regions  of  greatest  aggravation  and  ten- 
sion. Thus,  the  sections  adjacent  to  State  Street  and  Cottage  Grove 
and  tire  area  to  the  south  of  63rd  Street  are  ones  in  \\'hich  race 
incidents  are  to  be  expected. 

The  police  officers  ^vho  are  assigned  to  Washington  and  Jackson 
Parks  should  be  especially  prepared  to  detect  incidents  which  may 
be  signs  of  de\'eloping  tension  and  to  cope  with  them  before  they 
snowball  into  unmanageable  proportions. 

^    The  West  Side  of  Chicago  is  a  jumble  of  racial  and  nationality 
groups  living  close  together.   The  competition  among  them   for 
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more  living  space  may  easily  lead  Lo  clashes  and  violence.  Per- 
sonnel ^\'ho  arc  located  in  Sheridan,  Vernon,  and  Douglas  Parks 
should  all  be  alert  to  this  condition. 

On  the  near-North  Side  there  is  a  similar  situation.  Here,  too, 
there  is  a  Negro  group  expanding  into  an  area  formerly  held 
exclusively  by  Italians.  They,  in  turn,  had  succeeded  upon  the 
Irish,  Germans,  and  S\\'edish  populations.  Officers  working  in 
Stanton,  Seward,  and  Lincohr  Parks  can  expect  signs  of  racial 
and  nationality  conflict  as  a  chronic  condition  of  that  area. 
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The  fitlh  map  in  the  scries  indicates  tlie  relative  density  of 
popidation  in  various  parts  ol  the  city.  Tire  great  mass  oi  the  city's 
poptdation  is  crowded  nito  just  those  central  areas  ot  the  city  where 
living  conditions  are  meanest.  In  tact,  one-third  oi  the  land  area 
of  the  city  holds  approximately  two-thirds  of  its  population. 
Especially  impressive  is  the  great  congestion  in  the  major  Negro 
area.  In  this  section  there  are  sqtiare-mile  areas  ^vhere  the  density 
is  over  5(J,0UU  per  scjiiare  mile.  Indeed,  in  certain  smaller  sections 
the  staggering  density  of  90,000  per  square  mile  has  been  reached. 
There  is  only  one  other  section  of  Chicago  ^vhich  even  approxi- 
mates this  density.  That  is  the  Gold  Coast,  the  near-North  Side  of 
Chicago,  ^vhere  the  to\vering  apartment  houses  of  the  lake  front 
present  a  quite  different  kind  of  land  density.  A  density  of  50,000 
in  an  area  of  three-story  dwellings  is  obviously  a  qtiite  different 
condition  from  that  of  an  area  in  which  there  are  modern  apart- 
ment buildings  of  twenty  and  thirty  stories. 

The  incredible  congestion  on  the  Negio  South  Side  is  a  direct 
restdt  of  segregation,  buttressed  by  restrictive  covenants  and  intimi- 
dations which  aeny  Negroes  access  to  other  sections  of  the  city. 
During  the  years  since  World  War  I.  the  major  proportion  of 
Negi'o  migiation  to  Chicago  took  place.  Indeed,  in  this  same 
period  other  northern  cities  received  the  fruits  of  a  general  exodus 
Irom  the  South.  In  this  period,  there  has  been  a  piling  up  of  tlic 
great  mass  of  Negi'o  migrants  into  relatively  limited  and  segi-egated 
areas.  In  1915.  50  per  cent  of  the  70.000  Negi-oes  living  in  Chi- 
cago (a  relatively  small  population)  lived  outside  of  the  major 
segregated  areas— the  Soutli  and  West  Side  colonies.  At  present,  90 
per  cent  of  the  Negi'o  population  of  over  340,000,  lives  confined 
within  these  areas.  It  is  evident  that  the  gi-eat  mass  of  Negro 
migiants  have  been  denied  access  to  housing  outside  of  the  "Black 
Belt." 
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_,/'  The  great  mass  oi  population  concentrated  in  tlie  central  areas 
of  the  city  is,  for  the  most  part,  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
ladder.  This  is  reflected  in  Map  6.  ^vhich  blacks  out  the  city  in 
terms  of  the  variations  in  median  rentals.  (A  median  rental  is  the 
middle  case;  above  the  median  of  a  class  are  found  50  per  cent  of 
all  the  cases;  below  the  median  of  a  class  are  fotmd  the  remaining 
50  per  cent.)  The  median  rental  is  a  good  index  of  the  size  of  the 
family  income,  since  the  amount  that  can  be  spent  on  rent  reflects 
the  size  of  the  total  income.  Broadly  speaking,  the  central  areas  of 
the  city  have  low  rentals,  ranging  between  ,1515.00  and  $24.99  per 
month.  In  direct  contrast,  the  otiter  areas  of  the  city,  adjacent  to 
the  suburbs,  have  median  monthly  rentals  ranging  from  $45.00 
tip  wards. 

In  terms  of  every-day  life,  these  figtires  mean  that  Tvithin  the 
low-income  areas  inhabited  by  ininority  racial  and  nationality 
grotips  are  fotmd  the  great  masses  of  tmskilled  laborers.  These 
are  the  first  to  be  laid  off  and  the  last  to  be  hired  in  periods  of 
depression  and  prosperity.  The  basic  economic  insectn-ities  of 
y  these  areas  breed  hatred,  jealousy,  and  stispicion.  This  is  the  stuff 

otit  of  which  racial  fights  and  riots  come.  The  desperate  search  for 
jobs  (particularly  in  periods  of  economic  depression)  and  the 
limited  security  that  is  afforded  by  unskilled  earnings  sharpens 
personal  envies  and  jealotisies.  It  is,  therefore,  not  stirprising;  to 
find  the  members  of  one  minority  group  often  abtising  another. 
To  stamp  a  man  in  derogatory  langtiage  as  a  "nigger."  "kike."  or 
"cholo"  is  one  ■^vay  of  seeking  an  advantage  over  another.  When 
an  individual  or  member  of  a  race  is  labeled  as  inferior,  he  is 
removed  from  economic  competition. 
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Map  7  gi\'cs  us  ihc  dislriljulion  <>[  dwelling  unils  biiill  in  IS'.)'.) 
or  before.  In  the  inner  regions  of  ihe  c  ily  are  found  llie  olde.sl  and 
most  dilapidated  housing  striictines.  1  he  decay  of  the  buildings, 
the  ramshackle  character  of  the  neighborhood,  the  lack  of  cleanli- 
ness restilting  from  the  absence  of  bathing  facilities,  the  presence 
of  rats  and  vermin,  all  are  a  rellection  of  the  great  age  of  the 
dwellings  in  these  areas. 
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Map  8  further  confirms  ihe  picLurc  by  revealing  the  high  per- 
centage of  clweUings  of  substandard  (|uahLy  and  in  need  of  repairs 
in  the  central  areas  of  the  city. 

These  maps  bring  to  the  surface  many  of  the  salient  facts  which 
underlie  the  well-known  and  extremely  aggravating  housing  sittia- 
tion  in  Chicago.  Great  ntimbers  of  Chicagoans  are  crowded  into 
ancient  strtictures.  Many  have  long  outlived  their  usefulness  and 
suitability  as  human  habitation.  We  capture  in  these  conditions 
some  evidence  of  the  pressiues  ^vhich  are  encotiraging  the  minority 
groups  to  escape  into  other  sections  of  the  city.  Their  search  for 
decent  living  accommodations  is  what  precipitates  many  of  the 
tensions  that  may  crystallize  in  incidents  and  even  riotous  dem- 
onstrations. 

It  is  important  that  the  presstu'e  for  decent  living  conditions 
be  recognized  for  what  it  is.  Attempts  on  the  pari  of  individual 
Negro  families  to  move  into  what,  traditionally,  have  been  white 
areas  are  not,  as  some  ^voidd  have  us  believe,  the  restilt  of  a  mere 
desire  to  live  among  whites.  Rather,  it  represents  the  compelling 
need  for,  and  drive  after,  a  decent  home  in  ^vhich  to  li\'e  and  raise 
one's  family. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  here  one  of  the  most  dramatic  and  chal- 
lenging bases  for  minority-gioup  tension.  It  is  well  nigh  certain 
that  in  the  absence  of  appropriate  hotising  and  adecpiate  imder- 
standing  among  property  owners  in  areas  being  entered  by  Negro 
families,  great  resentment  and  antagonism  Avill  arise.  These  are 
among  the  major  danger  spots  in  ivhich  passions  may  become 
arotised  and  for  which  police  officers  mtist  be  prepared.  Only  by 
an  alert  policing  of  such  danger  spots  can  we  be  certain  that  the 
public  ^vill  retain  its  presence  of  mind  and  remain  alive  to  the 
reqtiirements  of  public  order  and  individual  rights. 
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Minority  Groups    and    Selected    Social    Problems 

Many  o£  the  problems  ^vhich  arise  between  the  various  racial  and 
nationality  groups  are  complicated  by  the  great  variation  in  the 
amotuit  of  schooling  ^vhich  prevails  among  the  American  people. 
Questionable  conduct  is  often  mistakenly  regarded  as  an  evidence 
of  racial  inferiority.  It  is  more  likely  to  come  from  limilcd  educa- 
tion and  social  opportunities.  The  amotmt  of  schooling  one  has  is 
\y  directly  influenced  by  the  economic  condition  of  one's  family. 
This  is  the  decisive  difference  between  most  of  tis  whose  educa- 
tion is  terminated  after  leaving  the  grade  schof)ls  or  higli  schools 
and  those  who  go  on  to  college.  Insuflicient  family  income  is  ihe 
major  reason  why  many  in  oin_-  population  must  withdraw  their 
children  from  school  at  the  earliest  permissible  age.  This  is  in  onler 
that  they  may  become  self-stipporting  or  contribute  by  their  labor 
to  the  total  family  income.  Map  9  indicates  the  median  grade  com- 
pleted in  school  throughout  the  City  of  Chicago.  Recalling  the 
pattern  of  the  city  as  it  expresses  differences  in  income,  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  distribution  of  educational  achievement  follo^vs 
closely  upon  the  degree  of  economic  security  iviiliiii  the  com- 
munity. In  the  inner  and  loiv-income  areas  of  the  city,  the  median 
grade  completed  is  below  the  eighth.  In  the  outer  and  higher- 
income  areas,  the  average  grade  completion  is  eleven  and  over. 
This  reflects  the  fact  that  in  these  inner  sections  of  the  city  children 
are  forced  at  an  early  age  to  leave  school  and  seek  emplovment. 
It  is  not,  as  some  have  too  hastily  concluded,  a  reflection  of  a  louver 
native  intelligence  on  the  part  of  individuals  residing  in  these  areas. 
Whatever  individual  differences  may  exist,  we  know  that  they 
are  not  of  the  extreme  natiu'e  that  tlie  differences  in  s<  hool  attain- 
ment exhibit.  Modern  psychological  research  lias  established  tlir 
difference  in  edticational  and  social  opportunity  as  the  decisive 
factor.^ 

The  educational  situation  of  the  Negro  population  is  particu 
larly  aggravated.  The  relative  recency  of  the  Negro's  arri\al   in 


'  Klinel)erg,    Otto.    Negro    lulftli'^ciirc    inifl    Sclerlive    Migration.    New    'I'oik:    Cnlunilii;i 
University  Press,  1933.  66  pp. 
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Chicago,  coupled  with  his  hniiteci  ethicational  opportunities  in 
the  South,  are  a  major  factor  in  compUcaiing  his  urban  adjuslnienl. 
However,  his  condition  is  not  luihke  that  oi  great  numbers  oi 
illiterate  peasant  Ein'opeans  who  came  to  this  coiuitry  dining 
the  first  years  of  this  centmy.  The  same  problems  ^vhich  separated 
foreign-born  whites  from  their  children  born  in  this  coimtry  can 
be  observed  in  the  striking  contrast  between  Negroes  of  long-time 
northern  residence  and  those  \\'ho  have  but  recently  arrived  from 
ilie  rural  South. 

The  gi'eat  numbers  of  poorly  educated  in(li\iduals  in  the  inner 
areas  of  the  city  are  especially  susceptible  to  emotional  and  preju- 
dicial appeals.  Their  prejudices  may  be  aroused  by  clever  agitators 
and  transformed  into  mob  action.  We  know  that  the  educated  and 
informed  person  is  less  susceptible  to  the  appeal  of  the  mob.  He 
has  greater  control  of  his  emotions,  and  it  is  more  difficult  to  bring 
him  under  the  influence  of  the  irrational  mood  of  the  crowd  or 
mob. 

The  problems  of  adjustment  to  the  ne^v  urban  environment  of 
peasant  Europeans  and  of  rin-al  southern  Negroes  is  much  the 
same.  The  amoimt  of  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency  is  one  index 
of  the  difficulties  which  are  associated  wath  the  assimilation  of 
these  immigiant  gi'oups  into  American  society.  At  the  moment, 
we  are  confronted  by  disproportionately  large  amounts  of  Negro 
crime.  However,  this  ^vas  the  case  \vhen  European  immigrants 
entered  into  American  cities  and  were  confronted  \vith  the  same 
conditions  as  are  now  confronting  the  Negro. 
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Map  10  is  concerned  with  rates  ot  juvenile  clelincjuency  as  they 
differ  in  various  sections  ot  the  Chicago  comnumity.  In  the  inner 
areas  of  the  city,  as  many  as  15  per  cent  of  the  boys  from  ten  to 
sixteen  years  of  age  are  arrested  annually  by  the  police.  The 
regular  manner  in  which  juvenile  delinquency  rates  diminish  as 
one  moves  toward  the  suburban  areas  of  the  city  is  sho^vn  in  the 
accompanying  map  for  the  years  1927  to  1933;  at  the  limits  of  the 
city,  the  delincjuency  rate  reaches  a  low  of  2  per  cent  and  under. 
The  data  for  these  years  are  not  exceptional.  Similar  studies  for 
other  years  reveal  an  identical  pattern  over  the  last  forty  or  more 
years.  Rates  for  adidt  crime  conform  to  the  same  picture.  No 
effort  is  made  in  these  discussions  to  enter  into  an  analysis  of  the 
specific  causes  for  the  higher  rates  of  delinquency  and  crime  in 
certain  areas  of  the  city.  However,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing 
that  the  relationship  of  juvenile  delinquency  to  the  depressing 
social  life  of  these  low-income  areas  is  clear.  In  these  neighbor- 
hoods, there  is  fertile  soil  for  the  initiation  of  delinquent  careers. 
We  are  primarily  concerned  about  the  way  in  which  the  presence 
of  great  numbers  of  'teen-age  delinquents  in  these  inner  areas  of 
the  city  may  affect  minority-group  tensions. 

Dining  the  Chicago  riots  of  1919,  juvenile  gangs,  such  as  the 
Ragen's  Colts,  instigated  and  participated  in  many  of  the  acts  of 
violence.  More  recently,  in  the  Detroit  riots  and  the  Los  Angeles 
incidents  these  predatory  groups  played  a  major  role.  Recently  a 
gang  of  juveniles  was  apprehended  on  Chicago's  near-West  Side 
and  charged  ^vith  tossing  incendiary  bombs  into  the  homes  of 
Negroes  moving  into  their  neighborhood.  Wherever  there  are 
found  places  or  hangouts  for  street-corner  gangs,  one  finds  the 
natural  setting  for  many  racial  incidents.  Juvenile  delinquents 
as  a  hardened  and  ventiu'esome  lot  are  more  readily  disposed 
toward  violence  and  possess  the  daring  that  is  recjuisite  to  the 
initiation  of  conflict.  Areas  of  the  city  in  which  are  found  dis- 
proportionately large  nimibers  of  delinquents  should  be  imder 
constant  police  inspection  for  signs  of  racial  tension.  As  far  as  is 
possible,  a  carefid  check  shoidd  be  kept  on  the  activities  of  all 
juvenile  gangs,  since  they  are  the  spearhead  for  group  conflict. 
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The  unequal  distribution  ol  mental  disorder  is  one  more 
index  of  social  difiicidties.  Map  1 1  reveals  the  distribution  of 
mental  cases  in  the  City  of  Chicago.  Here  again,  the  heavy  con- 
centrations are  foimd  in  the  inner  areas  of  tlie  city.  The  stresses 
and  strains  of  li\'ing  imder  the  conditions  of  those  areas  is  con- 
ducive to  mental  breakdown.  There  are,  undoubtedly,  even 
gieater  numbers  of  neurotic  and  unstable  individuals  ^vho,  ^vhile 
not  actually  insane,  have  been  so  personally  damaged  in  their  daily 
struggles  as  to  make  them  easy  prey  for  the  exponents  of  racial 
prejudice.  Neurotic  and  psychotic  individuals  are  most  prone  to 
explain  away  their  failures  b)'  blaming  minority  groups  and 
venting  their  wTath  upon  them.  This  thro^vs  some  light  upon  the 
rabid  and  incoherent- rage  ^vith  ^vhich  some  disordered  individuals 
delight  in  attacking  minority  gi-otips.  Many  of  these  individuals 
are  essentially  unbalanced  and  are  quite  properly  referred  to  as 
the  "lunatic  fringe." 
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Map  12  indicates  that  the  pattern  of  infant  deaths  is  the  same 
as  that  of  other  and  similar  indices  of  social  disorganization.  Stu- 
dents of  social  life  are  generally  agreed  that  the  infant  mortality 
rate  is  the  best  single  index  of  the  quality  of  the  social  environment. 
If  this  be  true,  then  it  is  clear  that  the  conditions  -^vhich  confront 
minority  grotips  in  the  City  of  Chicago  are  in  need  of  serious  cor- 
rection and  improvement.  It  is  not  smprising  that  the  disadx'an- 
taged  minority  groups  ■(s'ithin  society  are  striving  desperately  to 
improve  their  status.  It  is  in  this  context  that  we  can  begin  to 
tmderstand  the  problems  of  the  many  minority  groups  in  the  city  as 
they  look  for  new  and  better  job  opportunities.  They  aspire  to 
better  hotising  and  better  community  life  and  seek  out  opportun- 
ities for  education,  recreation,  and  culttnal  enjoyment. 
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The  final  map,  13,  presents  a  piclurc  of  the  settlement  and  resi- 
dential movement  of  the  various  nationality  and  racial  groups. 
Their  points  of  first  settlement  as  alien  minority  groups  are  indi- 
cated, and  their  movement  in  the  city  is  plotted.  One  can  observe 
the  similarity  in  the  experience  of  all  immigrant  groups,  whether 
they  are  from  the  Old  World  or  Negroes  out  of  the  Deep  South. 
All  have  entered  the  city  at  the  center,  at  points  adjacent  to  the 
central  business  district.  These  are  the  oldest  and  most  deterior- 
ated sections  of  the  city.  These  are  the  depressing  conditions  which 
all  of  the  minority  groups  have  uniformly  experienced  and  striven 
to  overcome. 

With  economic  success  and  increasing  familiarity  with  how  to 
get  along  in  the  Chicago  urban  scene,  they  have  moved  out  to  the 
newer  and  more  favorable  districts.  Nearly  all  of  the  small  parks 
of  the  city  are  stationed  in  the  paths  of  these  moving  populations. 
Thus,  parks  such  as  Seward  and  Stanton  on  the  North  Side,  Gar- 
field on  the  West  Side,  and  Armour  on  the  South  Side  have  ex- 
perienced as  many  as  seven  nationality  changes  in  the  population 
surrounding  them.  This  process  of  transformation  and  resultant 
intermingling  of  the  various  racial  and  nationality  groups  is  a 
continuous  one.  It  is  within  these  public  parks  that  the  different 
minorities  are  first  contacting  one  another.  These  are  points  of 
tension  and  friction.  It  follo^vs  that  these  are  the  significant  places 
in  which  the  different  groups  must  be  successfully  mediated  to  one 
another.  The  iinportance  of  the  role  of  the  park  director  and  the 
park  policemen  cannot  be  luiderestimated.  They  are,  so  to  speak, 
at  the  crossroads  of  the  community,  and  they  are  a  major  resource 
in  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  civil  order  during  the  periods 
^vhen  strange  and  contrasting  nationalities  and  races  are  liaving 
their  initial  contacts  ^vith  one  another. 


Summary 

The  pattern  and  layout  of  the  Chicago  population  are  not  un- 
usual. It  is  much  the  same  in  other  American  cities.  Nearly  all 
have  blighted  areas  and  slums.   These  older  sections  of  American 
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cities  are  in  a  process  of  decay  and  deterioration.  They  are  old 
residential  districts  Avhich  are  no  longer  desirable  for  the  main- 
tenance of  middle-class  family  life.  Older  residents  who  are  able 
move  out.  Only  a  feiv,  who  cannot,  remain.  Thus,  these  areas 
become  available  for  the  ne^ver  nationality  groups  who  are  making 
their  first  home  in  the  ne^v  city.  These  minorities  are  under  a 
severe  economic  handicap,  but,  in  addition,  they  are  often  of 
strikingly  different  appearance.  They  eat  different  foods,  dress 
differently,  and  have  standards  of  behavior  that  are  often  foreign 
and  challenging.  They  are  not  in  a  position  to  compete  for  the 
better  jobs,  and  this  is  reflected  in  their  generally  louver  income. 
Their  low  earnings  are,  in  tinn,  reflected  in  their  confinement  to 
the  blighted  residential  areas.  Assigned  as  they  are  to  the 
less  desirable  communities  with  the  meaner  conditions  of  life 
which  prevail  there,  the  differences  bet^veen  them  and  the  majority 
groups  are  accentuated.  It  is  not  sin-prising  that  the  intrenched 
majority  groups  may  stoutly  resist  these  ne^vcomers  ^\'hen  they 
attempt  to  improve  their  lot  by  removal  to  the  better  residential 
areas.  Stigmatizing  such  groups  as  '"niggers,"  "kikes,"  "wops,"  or 
"polocks,"  attributing  to  their  nationality  or  race  a  nattnal  in- 
feriority, is  one  way  of  reacting  against  their  efforts  to  "move  in." 
This  struggle  bet'^veen  groups  who  try  desperately  to  improve  their 
way  of  life  and  those  groups  who  resist  these  efforts  to  invade  their 
more  favorable  neighborhoods  goes  on  continuously  and  is  an  es- 
sential theme  in  the  life  of  American  cities.  On  occasion,  this 
struggle  bursts  forth  in  violence,  as  in  the  instances  of  the  anti-Irish 
riots  in  Boston  of  1860.  the  anti-Negro  riots  in  Chicago  of  1919  and 
in  Detroit  of  1943,  or  the  anti-Mexican  zoot-suit  riots  in  Los 
Angeles  in  1942. 

The  policeman  ^vho  is  a^vare  of  these  deep-seated  and  influential 
forces  in  the  life  of  the  comminiity  can  deal  intelligently,  honestly, 
and  fairly  ^vith  these  minority-gioup  problems.  If  he  does  so,  his 
value  to  the  community  cannot  be  o^'erestimated.  for  he  may  help 
in  the  easing  of  tension  and  the  settlement  of  conflicts  which  might 
otherwise  residt  in  civil  disorder  and  bloodshed. 


CONFERENCE  III 

THE  FACTS  ABOUT  RACE 

All  of  us  have  vague,  generalized  notions  about  the  races.  These 
stem,  however,  not  alone  from  otir  experience  in  observing  light- 
skinned  and  dark-skinned  people  or  other  obvious  differences  in 
physical  appearances.  Many  of  our  notions  are  not  based  upon 
experience  or  observation  btit  have  been  passed  on  to  us  by  our 
parents,  friends,  or  neighbors  and  have  been  quite  tincritically  ac- 
cepted. Indeed,  many  of  oin-  ideas  about  race  are  in  the  form  of 
"thought-up  differences"  or  explanations.  We  have  developed 
them  in  order  to  justify  om-  practices  and  otu"  beliefs  that  certain 
groups  or  races  are  inferior  to  others.  These  ideas  about  the  races 
influence  tis  a  great  deal.  Indeed,  they  may  be  a  crucial  factor  in 
oiu'  condtict  to^vard  others,  ^vhether  the  poptdar  assumptions  we 
make  abotit  a  race  are  ^\'-arranted  or  not.  It  makes  a  great  differ- 
ence ^vhether  ■we  believe  that  "criminals  are  born  that  way"  or  if 
we  believe  they  are  the  product  of  environment  and  social  influ- 
ences. The  modern  notion  of  crime  prevention  and  reform  is 
based  upon  a  rejeqtion  of  the  old  and  en-oneous  belief  that  crim- 
inals were  stich  because  of  their  heredity  and  defective  biological 
natin'es.  Similarly,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  ^ve  kno^v 
whether  otu"  ideas  abotit  the  differences  bet'ween  the  races  are  in 
accord  ^vith  the  scientific  knowledge  ^vhich  biologists,  anthropolo- 
gists, and  other  scholars  no^v  possess.  Many  of  our  ideas  about  race 
are  mythical  and  inrsupported  by  respectable  evidence. 

The  reasonable  man  is  distinguished  by  his  preference  for  truth 
and  fact.  We  can  assimie  that  the  competent  police  officer  shares 
this  preference.  Fm-thermore,  it  is  of  fundamental  importance  that 
the  impartial  exercise  of  his  authority  is  not  compromised  by  racial 
beliefs  which  are  unstipported  by  the  verified  facts. 

The  following  generalizations  are  designed  to  summarize  the 
basic  facts  about  racial  and  nationality  differences  as  they  are  no\v 
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understood  by  the  competent  students  of  man  and  society.  Con- 
trary to  the  assumptions  that  are  often  made,  there  is  essentially 
just  one  hiunan  physical  type.  The  fact  of  the  basic  luiity  of  man- 
kind is  proved  by  his  anatomy  (physical  structure)  and  his  physi- 
ology (functioning  of  the  organism).  It  is  proved  also  by  the  fact 
that  all  races  are  similarly  fitted  to  meet  the  problems  of  existence 
and  survival.  The  differences  in  tooth  structm-e,  shape  and  size  of 
the  limbs,  or  amount  of  muscle  are  not  such  as  to  give  one  the 
power  of  a  lion  and  another  the  weakness  of  a  lap  dog.  All  the  races 
of  men  are  capable  of  pursuing  the  arts  of  civilization.  All  can  be 
farmers  or  wandering  noinads.  peaceful  artisans  or  ^varriors.  The 
differences  among  them  are  in  their  external  and  superficial  char- 
acteristics. Color,  head  shape,  hair  texture,  facial  feattuxs,  shape 
of  the  shin  bone— these  are  the  stuff  of  human  physical  difference. 
They  do  not  afford  a  basis  for  judging  the  relative  ^vorth  of  men  nor 
are  they  of  significance  in  explaining  the  conduct  or  manners  of 
men. 

The    Evidence    Concerning   Racial    Diflferences 

Height 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  extreme  variations  in  height  are 
foimd  to  characterize  all  colors  of  mankind.  Tallness  or  shortness 
is  not  a  basis  for  classifying  a  race.  There  are  tall  and  short  Indians, 
and  there  are  similar  variations  among  Italians,  Negroes,  and  blond 
Swedes.  The  reports  of  Selective  Service  during  World  War  II 
reveal  that  draftees  varied  in  height  from  four  feet  six  inches  to 
seven  feet  four  inches.  These  extremes  are  incltisive  of  heights 
found  among  any  human  gi^otips  anywhere  on  the  earth. 

Shape  of  the  Head 

The  shape  of  the  head  is  often  cited  by  laymen  as  an  index 
of  racial  difference.  But  long  heads  and  round  heads  are,  in  the 
same  manner  as  height,  distribiued  among  all  the  different  color 
grotips.  However,  to  some,  head  shape  is  stiggestive  of  a  difference 
in  size  and  structure  of  the  brain.    But  again,  the  evidence  does 
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not  support  the  popular  myth  that  such  differences  are  by  racial 
groups.  It  is  true  that  the  average  size  of  the  brain  has  been  foinid 
to  be  different  lor  certain  groupings  of  men;  but  it  has  also  been 
definitely  proved  that  the  size  of  the  brain  lias  nothing  to  do  with 
intelligence.  Post-mortem  investigation  has  established  that  some 
of  the  most  brilliant  men  have  had  small  brains,  ^vhereas  the  largest 
brain  known  to  medical  science  is  that  ^vliidi  belongetl  to  an 
imbecile. 

Blood  Differences 

The  kind  of  blood  is  often  alleged  to  be  the  determinant  of  the 
race  to  which  a  man  belongs.  Many  of  us  have  the  conviction 
that  Negro  blood  can  be  distingtiished  from  that  of  the  ^vhite  or 
yellow  man.  The  Nazis  loudly  proclaimed  this  myth  with  their 
notions  of  the  inferiority  of  the  "mixed  bloods."  They  even  went 
so  far  as  to  insist  upon  maintaining  this  purity  of  "Aryan"  blood 
and  to  annoimce  that  in  cases  of  blood  transfusions  only  "Aryan" 
blood  woidd  be  tuilized.  The  ridiculous  and  wholly  superstitious 
cliaracter  of  their  doctrine  has  been  long  known  to  medical  science. 
Scientific  research  in  blood  typing  has  revealed  that  the  foiu^  blood 
types  of  mankind  are  found  among  the  members  of  each  and  every 
one  of  the  racial  gi'otips,  though  in  slightly  different  percentages. 
No  group  is  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  one  particidar  type. 
Indeed,  we  are  confronted  ^\'ith  the  fact  that  the  necessities  of  blood 
transftision  are  such  that  a  -^vhite  person  may  not  find  among  a 
given  group  of  white  donors  blood  which  matches  his  o^vn.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  Negxo  may  have  the  type  which  the  individual 
requires  that  his  life  be  saved.  In  the  light  of  stich  kno^vledge.  the 
notion  of  separate  blood  banks  for  Negro  and  white  blood  is  not 
only  nonsensical  but  actually  a  grave  danger  in  a  time  of  crisis. 
The  persistence  of  such  practices  based  tipon  myth  and  super- 
stition can  prove  a  grave  obstacle  to  modern  medical  science. 

Blood  plasma,  which  is  now  used  in  the  restoration  of  individuals 
who  have  lost  blood,  is  not  distinguished  by  blood  type.   It  may  be 
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indiscriminately  employed  not  only  ■tvithout  reference  to  race,  as 
in  the  case  of  whole  blood,  but  even  withotit  reference  to  blood 
types. 

Ski)!  Color  and  PJiysicnl  Appearance 

Difference  in  skin  color  is  the  most  easily  observed  distinction 
between  himian  groups.  The  ordinary  citizen  makes  his  positive 
identification  of  the  Negro  and  the  white  chiefly  on  this  basis.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  marginal  cases  \vhere  color  differences  are  not 
pronoiuiced  the  layman  finds  it  nearly  impossible  to  classify  indi- 
viduals. It  is  just  because  of  this  that  some  twenty  thotisand  in- 
dividuals each  year  who  have  at  one  time  been  classed  as  Negroes 
are  submerged  in  the  white  community  and  pass  as  such.  Merely 
by  changing  their  residence  they  pass  from  one  racial  grotip  into 
another.  It  is  clear  that  the  average  citizen's  own  diflictUty  in  clas- 
sifying the  marginal  cases  reveals  that  skin  color  is  a  questionable 
basis  for  absolute  distinction.  The  truth  is  that  there  are  many  in- 
dividuals of  Negro  ancestry  ^vho  are  lighter  than  some  individuals 
of  pronounced  white  ancestry.  Comparatively  ie'w  people  of  the 
world  are  extremely  light  or  extremely  dark.  Most  of  us  are  in- 
bet^veens.  The  in-bet^veens  have  the  skin  shades  ^vhich  are  most  fre- 
quent in  occiUTence.  A  decided  blackness,  yellowness,  or  whiteness 
is  really  a  variation  ^vhich  has  arisen  through  long  isolation  under 
specific  environmental  conditions.  Although  skin  color  is  the  most 
visible  and  apparent  distinction  and  is  usually  the  basis  for  what- 
ever distinctions  most  of  us  make,  it  is  a  quite  unreliable  and  dan- 
gerous index.  If  all  persons  of  light  skin  were  classified  as  white, 
many  persons  now  classified  as.  Negro  ^voidd  be  included.  Simi- 
larly, there  are  millions  of  persons  no^v  classified  as  ^vhite  ^vho 
would  by  this  single  trait  be  classified  as  Negro.  The  same  difficidty 
would,  confront  tis  in  identifying  the  members  of  the  yello\v  race. 

Notwithstanding  the  somewhat  dubious  yet  noticeable  variations 
in  skin  color,  these  differences  are  only  skin  deep.  They  are  sin-- 
face  facts  and  do  not  have  corresponding  internal  variations.  The 
internal  organs  cannot  be  classified  as  can  variations  in  skin  color. 
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A  Negi'o  heart,  brain,  or  liver  are  indistinguishable  from  those  of 
a  white  or  yellow  man.  Hence,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
we  recognize  the  superficiality  and  essential  irrelevance  of  stich 
surface  differences  as  skin  color,  hair  form,  and  shape  of  the  nose, 
eyelids,  or  lips.  They  do  not  enter  directly  into  our  condtict.  They 
are  only  important  insofar  as  we  are  disposed  to  recognize  them 
and  give  them  an  exaggerated  and  often  cjuite  imwarranted  notice. 
These  outermost  layers  of  the  htnnan  animal  are  not  the  soinxes  of 
intelligence,  language,  or  artistry.  A  Negro  may  speak  with  a 
Harvard  accent,  in  beautiful  French,  or  in  a  southern  drawl;  so  may 
a  sotithern  ^vhite,  not^vithstanding  the  fact  that  one  may  be  blond 
and  have  thin  lips,  while  the  other  is  black  with  thick  lips. 

We  must  gtiard  then  that  we  do  not  associate  differences  as  to 
manner  of  living,  conduct,  and  general  social  performance  with 
these  noticed  differences  bet-^veen  men.  Ftnthermore,  science 
should  give  us  patise  to  resist  oin^  persistent  impiUse  to  imagine 
that  there  are  deep-seated  internal  differences  between  the  races 
of  mankind  which  reflect  their  relati\'ely  tmimportant  \ariations  in 
outer  appearance. 

How   Scientists   Classify  the   Races 

Notwithstanding  the  imreliability  of  a  classification  of  the  races 
in  terms  of  color  alone,  the  three  basic  groups  of  "black,"  "yellow," 
and  "white"  are  the  primary  hiunan  stocks  recognized  by  modern 
science.  These  three  stocks,  until  recent  times,  had  been  roughly 
confined  to  three  areas  of  the  earth.  The  inhabitants  of  each  of  these 
three  areas  had  much  the  same  skin  color,  hair  texture,  and 
nose  shape.  The  scientists  have  named  the  peoples  ^vho  inhabited 
Europe  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Near  East  and  India,  the  Cau- 
casoid  stock  (the  white  race);  those  who  inhabited  Eastern  Asia 
and  originally  North  America,  the  Mongoloid  stock  (the  yellow 
race);  those  who  inhabited  the  forest  regions  of  Africa,  the  Negi-oid 
stock.  Since  early  times,  migration  and  intermingling  of  peoples 
have  reduced  the  clear-cut  nattn-e  of  the  peoples  of  each  aixa. 
There  is  a  fourth  primary  stock  ^vhich  is  made  tip  of  an  intermix- 
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ture  of  the  first  three.  These  peoples,  who  include  the  natives  of 
Australia  and  the  South  Pacific,  have  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  Caucasoid  stock  and  yet  are  such  a  mixture  of  Mongoloid  and 
Negroid  elements  that  they  can  be  properly  regarded  as  a  com- 
posite of  the  three  primary  gioups. 

The  Caucasoid  stock  (what  the  ordinary  citizen  regards  as  the 
"white  race")  is  stibdivided  into  three  main  races:  the  Nordics  (faii-- 
skinned,  blue-eyed,  tall,  and  long-headed)  ;  the  Alpines  (in-between 
skin  color,  stocky,  broad-headed);  and  the  Mediterranean  type 
(slender,  dark-skinned,  and  long-headed).  Racially,  both  Ger- 
many and  France  are  mixtures  of  Nordics  and  Alpines,  with  Medi- 
terranean elements  in  the  soiuhern  areas  of  France. 

The  terms  Aryan,  Jew,  and  Italian  are  often  used  to  designate 
racial  gioups.  However,  the  people  so  identified  are  jwl  racial 
groups,  ^vith  common  physical  characteristics.  Aryans  are  people 
^vho  speak  Janguages  of  Indo-European  origin.  The  term  was 
invented  to  describe  the  common  background  of  a  large  number 
of  European  and  Asiatic  languages.  These  languages  are  spoken 
by  members  of  all  the  races— Mongoloid,  Caucasoid,  and  Negroid. 
To  speak  of  the  Germans  as  an  Aryan  race  would  be  similar  to 
calling  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Canada, 
and  Australia  members  of  the  same  race  because  they  speak  the 
English  language.  Professor  MuUer,  the  German  scholar  who  in- 
vented the  term  Aryan,  wrote  in  1883:  "I  have  declared  again  and 
again  if  I  say  Aryan,  I  mean  neither  blood  nor  bones  nor  hair  nor 
skull;  I  mean  simply  those  ^vho  speak  an  Aryan  language.  .  .  .  To 
me  a  person  who  speaks  of  an. Aryan  race,  Aryan  blood,  Aryan 
eyes  and  hair,  is  as  great  a  sinner  as  a  linguist  ^vho  speaks  of  a 
long-headed  dictionary  or  a  round-headed  grammar." 

Adolf  Hitler  used  the  term  Aryan  in  many  ^vays  and  to  suit 
his  convenience.  Soinetimes  he  was  referring  to  blond  Europeans, 
but  this  did  not  include  himself.  On  other  occasions  he  meant 
merely  Germans,  whether  brunette  or  blond.  Then  he  could  in- 
clude himself  and  short,  swarthy  individuals,  such  as  Goebbels. 
Most  often  he  meant  those  who  agreed  with  his  political  views  and 
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ambitions,  and  this  eventually  came  to  include  the  Japanese  as 
"honorary  Aryans."  As  Hitler  tised  the  term  Aryan,  it  had  no  pre- 
cise meaning,  either  racially,  linguistically,  or  otherwise.  It  was 
merely  an  emotional  device  designed  to  give  his  foUo^vers  a  false 
sense  of  superiority  and  to  divert  their  attention  froni  the  real 
source  of  their  tmhappiness  and  feelings  of  insectnity. 

There  are  those  \v'ho  insist  that  they  can  always  tell  a  Jew  when 
they  see  one.  This,  of  course,  is  not  supported  by  their  own  ex- 
periences. Even  the  Nazis  foimd  it  necessary  to  insist  that  Jews 
wear  a  Star  of  David  upon  their  sleeves,  so  that  they  might  be  easily 
identified.  They  did  this  because  the  Jews  are  of  many  biological 
types  and  physically  resemble  the  populations  among  whom  they 
are  living.  There  are  even  Negio  and  Mongolian  Je^vs.  Fhe  great 
majority  of  American  Je^vs  are  of  South  Etnopean  origin  and  hence 
they  exhibit  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  South  Europeans  or 
Mediterraneans.  Their  physical  type  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
South  Italian.  A  strong  admixttue  of  Nordic  and  Alpine  charac- 
teristics is  found  among  German  and  French  Jews.  The  so-called 
Jewish  characteristics  are  not  racial  but  social  and  have  been  ac- 
tjuired  as  a  result  of  the  unique  social  experience  of  the  Jewish 
group.  When  a  grotip  is  the  object  of  perseciuion  and  discrimina- 
tion, ^vhen  it  experiences  segregation  or  separation  (for  whatever 
reason),  it  tends  to  develop  distinctive  patterns  of  behavior.  The 
group  will  cling  to  its  traditional  practices  and.  being  held  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  population,  may  develop  traits  which  in  time, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Jew,  are  regarded  as  distinctively  Jewish. 

However,  it  should  be  stressed  that  there  is  great  variation  in 
conduct  among  Jewish  groups.  W'hen  the  Jew  is  assimilated  and 
permitted  to  participate  in  the  full  life  of  the  commtinity,  these 
distinctive  traits  disappear. 

A  word  should  be  mentioned  concerning  the  distinction  between 
race  and  nationality.  They  are  not  the  same.  The  Italians.  Rus- 
sians, and  French  are  nationalities.  Each  includes  within  itself 
many  racial  strains.  The  typical  Italian  as  we  kno\\-  him  in  this 
country  is  of  the  Mediterranean  type.    This  is  because  most  of 
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the  Italian  immigrants  to  this  country  were  from  the  southern 
provinces  ot  Italy.  North  Italy  has  many  tall  and  fair  Italians. 
The  various  European  nationalities  are  similarly  mixed  in  their 
racial  composition.  Nations  are  united  not  in  terms  of  their  alleged 
similarity  in  racial  heritage,  but  in  terms  of  their  common  tradi- 
tions, their  iniiform  customs,  a  national  language,  their  folklore, 
and  the  like. 

The  Significance   of   Racial   Mixture 

We  think  of  the  United  States  as  the  melting  pot  of  many  races 
and  nationalities.  It  is  a  fallacy,  however,  to  assume  that  the 
English  or  Germans  are  more  racially  pure  than  we.  If  we  go  far 
enough  back  in  the  population  of  all  Europe,  we  are  likely  to  find 
a  great  number  of  racial  strains— Mongol,  African,  Saxon,  Celtic, 
Teutonic,  etc.  There  has  been  through  historic  time  such  a  great 
movement  of  the  races  across  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  such  a 
mixture  of  individuals,  that  only  in  isolated  situations  can  we  dis- 
cover ^vhat  might  be  referred  to  as  "pure  races."  Students  of  race 
tell  us  that  the  intermingling  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth  has  been 
so  complete  that  it  is  idle  to  speak  of  "pure  races"  and  quite  ludi- 
crous to  speak  of  "pure  nations."  In  the  United  States  the  whites 
exhibit  a  great  variety  of  physical  types.  Fmthermore,  the  Negroes 
have  been  so  intermingled  with  individuals  of  white  ancestry  that 
not  more  than  20  per  cent  can  be  regarded  as  of  relatively  direct 
Negro  ancestry. 

The  mythical  notion  that  race  mixture  produces  inferior  physi- 
cal types  is  wholly  without  scientific  support.  Racial  mixture  has 
produced  neither  inferior  nor  superior  strains.  Much  can  be  said 
concerning  the  superior  accomplishments  of  those  ^vho  have,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  had  the  benefit  of  a  rich  and  varied  social 
background  stemming  from  many  cultural  contacts. 

The    Problem    of   Racial    Superiority   and    Inferiority 

The  essence  of  prejudice  is  that  we  are  often  disposed  to  pre- 
judge, to  pass  judgment  before  we  know  the  facts.   Racial  prejudice 
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represents  such  a  judgment  as  to  the  inferiority  of  some  gi'oups  and 
the  superiority  of  others.  Under  the  logic  of  race  prejudice,  any 
member  of  a  group  which  is  alleged  to  be  naturally  superior  is, 
therefore,  superior  to  any  member  of  a  gioup  which  is  adjudged 
to  be  racially  inferior.  Thus,  according  to  Hitler  any  "Aryan" 
German  was  superior  to  any  and  all  of  the  French,  the  Czechs,  the 
Poles,  the  Russians,  and  the  Americans.  The  racially  prejudiced 
individual  claims  that  he  is  better  than  the  members  of  other 
races.  For  example,  those  who  profess  the  doctrine  of  "while 
supremacy"  are  saying,  "I  refuse  to  permit  comparison  between 
myself  and  any  Negro,  no  matter  what  his  attainments.  I  am 
superior  because  of  my  birth.   I  ^\'as  born  that  ^\'ay.  ' 

We  know,  of  course,  that  people  with  superior  advantages  woidd 
like  to  believe  that  their  attainments  are  a  reflection  of  superior 
abilities.  It  is  equally  true  that  those  who  have  been  unloriunate 
are  not  disposed  to  blame  themselves  but  to  complain  aboiu  their 
lack  of  opporlimity.  We  can  throw  some  light  on  the  problem  if 
we  will  look  at  the  languages  of  men.  A  child  learns  whatever 
language  he  speaks.  He  accpiires  it  unconsciously  and  automatical- 
ly from  the  people  among  ^vhom  he  grows  up.  It  follows  that 
many  members  of  the  so-called  yello^v  race  speak  Chinese,  because 
they  have  been  brought  up  in  China  and  were  exposed  to  that 
language.  The  same  \\'oidd  be  true  of  a  \vhite  person  if  he  were 
raised  in  a  village  in  China.  Similarly,  a  Caucasoid,  Mongoloid,  or 
Negroid  child  raised  in  an  American  city  acquires  not  only  the 
English  language,  biu  the  customs,  manners,  and  social  practices 
of  the  American  society. 

The  gi"eat  differences  in  the  customs  among  \'arious  races  is  not 
a  matter  of  racial  inheritance.  It  is  true  that  some  people  of  the 
earth  live  in  gieat  cities  and  have  developed  gi^eat  industrial  civili- 
zations, while  others  till  the  soil  in  primitive  ways.  But  this  does 
not  mean  that  one  or  the  other  -^vas  destined  from  birth  to  produce 
the  kind  of  tools,  shelter,  and  industrial  arts  which  he  employs. 
These  things  are  learned  and  represent  extensive  borro^ving.  When 
a  man  boasts  of  his  "racial  superiority,"  what  he  really  means  is 
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that  he  has  been  lucky  enough  to  be  born  in  a  country  or  society 
where  there  is  a  vast  accumulation  o£  culture,  wealth,  and  learning. 
A  man  of  another  race  would  be  equally  fortunate  if  he  cotild  be 
born  in  such  a  grotip.  The  evidence  of  science  shows  that  the  mem- 
bers of  any  race  can  attain  the  achievements  of  the  other  if  they  are 
afforded  opportunity  and  stimulation. 

Intelligence   and    Superiority 

There  is  a  common  belief  that  the  mentality  of  Negroes  is  in- 
ferior to  that  of  whites.  If  this  were  true,  there  might  be  reason 
to  assign  the  Negro  to  inferior  positions— that  is,  to  those  positions 
which  do  not  require  a  large  exercise  of  intelligence  and  which  are 
of  a  menial  and  less  honorable  character.  One  might  question  this 
tendency  in  our  society  to  regard  certain  occupations  as  more 
honorable  than  others;  nevertheless,  we  have  done  so  and  Negroes 
are  for  the  most  part  denied  access  to  the  preferable  jobs.  Careful 
psychological  research  has  shown  that  intelligence  is  in  a  direct 
relation  to  an  .individual's  cultural  heritage  and  social  backgroimd. 
In  World  War  I,  intelligence  tests  were  given  to  all  draftees. 
Studies  of  these  tests  appeared  to  indicate  that  the  whites  per- 
formed more  favorably  than  the  Negroes.  However,  recent  and 
more  careful  studies  of  the  residts  of  these  same  tests  reveal  great 
differences  in  intelligence  scores  by  geographic  sections— that  is, 
the  South  and  the  North.  Since  disproportionately  large  numbers 
of  Negroes  lived  in  the  Sotith,  a  breakdown  in  the  figures  by  re- 
gions and  by  race  was  made.    The  following  facts  emerged: 

Median  Scores  on  Army  Alpha  Test,  World  War  I 

Southern  Whites: 

Mississippi 41.25 

Kentucky 41.50 

Arkansas 41.55 

Northern  Negroes: 

New  York  45.02 

Illinois  47.35 

Ohio 49.50 
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The  data  revealed  that  northerners  of  both  races  had  higher 
scores  than  southerners  of  both  races.  But  the  crucial  fact  was  that 
/  northern  Negroes  had  a  higher  average  rating  than  the  southern 
^vhites  did.  This  does  not  mean  that  northern  Negroes  can  be 
claimed  to  be  superior  to  southern  ^vhites  any  more  than  did  earlier 
comparisons  -^varrant  the  claim  of  the  superiority  of  whites  over  all 
Negroes.  The  differences  are  geographical  and,  as  such,  must  be 
explained  in  social  rather  than  racial  terms. 

There  are  many  factors  which  influence  performance  on  intel- 
ligence tests.    The  low  per  capita  expenditure  for  education  in 
(_,.    the  South  is  seen  as  one  explanation  of  the  louver  scores  of  south- 
erners, both  white  and  Negro. 

The  experience  of  the  first  World  War  has  been  confirmed  by 
Selective  Service  records  in  World  War  II  (rejections  for  military 
service  because  of  failure  to  meet  minimum  intelligence  standards 
^vere  higher  among  southern  ■whites  than  among  northern  Ne- 
gioes),  and  the  actual  comparisons  regarding  the  intelligence  of 
inductees  will  probably  confirm  and  emphasize  the  findings  of 
World  War  I. 

The  differences  in  intelligence  scores  result  from  differences  in 
income,  amoinit  and  quality  of  education,  and  general  social  op- 
portiurities.  They  are  not  due  to  differences  in  climate,  shape  of 
"  the  skull,  or  variations  in  skin  color. 

Psychological  studies  of  children  reveal  that  no  race,  or  nation- 
ality, has  a  monopoly  on  talent  or  genius.  Gifted  children  appear 
.  ^  among  Orientals,  Negroes,  and  Mexicans,  as  well  as  among  those  of 
Caucasian  extraction.  Scholars  ivere  puzzled,  however,  by  the  gen- 
erally lower  intelligence  scores  of  immigrant  children.  Sttidies 
\vere  made  of  these  foreign-born  young  people,  and  they  were  com- 
pared Avith  investigations  of  the  young  people  in  the  native  lands 
from  which  they  had  come.  The  immigrants  to  America  did  poorly 
on  the  intelligence  tests,  but  those  who  had  remained  in  the  mother 
country  did  Avell.  The  two  groups  ^vere  of  the  same  racial  stock. 
The  explanation  of  the  louver  scores  of  the  immigrant  children  lav 
in  the  difficulty  they  experienced  in  adjusting  to  the  neu-  Ameri- 
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can  scene.  Language  deficiencies,  living  in  squalid  slums  and 
tenements,  along  ■with  family  and  cultural  handicaps,  placed  them 
at  a  disadvantage.  The  children  were  not  vmintelligent  because  of 
their  biological  inheritance. 

Distinctions  between  races  are  often  grounded  on  moralistic 
bases.  We  have  all  heard  the  Nazis  give  their  pretentious  argu- 
ments about  their  superior  "Volksgeist"  (folk  spirit  or  soul).  Bui 
even  the  Nazis  did  not  trust  to  such  mystical  notions  in  training 
their  youth.  They  realized  that  the  character  of  a  people  is  a 
product  of  education  and  training,  so  they  set  up  a  program  de- 
signed to  produce  the  kind  of  character  which  they  wanted  the 
German  people  to  exhibit.  The  leaders  of  Nazidom,  not^vith- 
standing  their  statements  to  the  contrary,  did  not  believe  that 
character  is  inborn.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  fashioned  can  be 
seen  in  the  making  of  a  generation  of  Nazis  or  a  generation  of 
militarists  in  Japan.  The  character  ^ve  have  as  a  nation  is  the 
direct  consequence  of  the  content  of  experience  and  education. 

Finally,  it  should  be  observed  that  civilization  is  not  caused  by 
race.  The  history  of  man  is  a  record  of  many  flourishing  civiliza- 
tions, and  no  one  race  has  been  conspicuously  alone  in  its  record 
of  achievement.  When  the  ancestors  of  most  Americans  were 
emerging  from  the  dark  and  troubled  Middle  Ages,  the  Chinese 
had  developed  a  gi'eat  and  prosperous  civilization.  Many  of  the 
basic  inventions  and  discoveries  of  our  o^vn  civilization  ^vere  bor- 
rowed from  the  Chinese.  Nearly  every  race  has  had  its  moment  in 
history  ^vhen  it  \\'as  a  center  of  civilized  life.  Because  the  Caucasoid 
race  has  dominated  the  stage  dining  recent  decades,  some  of  its 
leaders  have  been  blinded  to  this  important  fact.  The  high  and 
mighty  of  one  historic  period  may  be  the  hiunble  of  the  next. 

Race   and   Crime 

Police  ofificers  have  a  special  interest  in  the  clarification  of  our 
notions  about  race  as  they  may  relate  to  the  kind  and  amount  of 
criminal  behavior.  Notwithstanding  the  gieat  progiess  made  in 
the  study  of  crime  and  the  tendency  of  criminologists  and  police 
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authorities  to  emphasize  the  social  factors  in  criminal  causation,  J^\  ^ 
there  are  many  who  still  have  the  notion  that  criminals  are  "born, 
not  made."  These  ideas  have  been  carried  over  into  the  field  o£ 
race,  and  there  are  some -who  are  making  fallacious  and  definitely 
evil  attempts  to  classify  the  races  according  to  their  criminal  dis- 
position. For  example,  the  dangerotis  cliches:  "all  niggers  steal," 
"the  Sicilians  are  a  hot-blooded  people  given  to  violence."  "the 
Irish  are  natinal  ward-heelers,"  "Japs  are  treacherous,"  "Swedes 
are  drunkards,"  all  represent  the  idea  that  some  racial  or  nation- 
ality groups  have  inborn  characteristics  \vhich  make  for  crime  and 
violation  of  law. 

The  careful  work  of  penologists,  criminologists,  and  police  in- 
vestigators does  not  support  these  assumptions.  The  following 
generalizations  represent  the  best  jtidgment  of  criminological  and 
penal  authorities,  and  they  effectively  summarize  the  residts  of 
scientific  research  into  the  problem  of  the  relation  between  race 
and  crime. 

1.  In  the  first  instance,  the  very  great  amount  of  racial  mixture 
makes  the  basis  for  the  drawing  of  racial  comparisons  too  luicertain 
to  warrant  any  positive  conclusions.  It  follo^vs  that  most  generali- 
zations concern  nationality  rather  than  racial  groups.  Nationality 
groups  are  of  mixed  racial  character  and  are  botmd  together  by  a 
common  social  experience. 

2.  Criminal  statistics  permit  only  of  very  bad  comparisons 
since  they  are  imperfectly  compiled  ^vith  reference  to  the  factor  of 
race.  Police  authorities  do  not  classify  individuals  according  to 
racial  measurements  but  only  by  their  appearance.  The  observa- 
tions of  a  police  officer  are  not  adequate  in  the  classification  of  the 
in-between  cases.   These  are  by  far  the  greatest  in  niunber. 

3.  Criminality  is  not  a  characteristic  which  can  be  associated 
with  any  of  the  physical  traits  used  in  classifying  the  races.  For 
example,  it  is  impossible  to  indicate  a  connection  between  head 
form,  skin  color,  hair  textm^e,  thickness  of  the  shin  bone,  shape  of 
the  nose,  and  any  kind  of  criminal  behavior. 
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4.  No  evidence  has  ever  been  produced  to  demonstrate  that  any 
one  race  has  a  special  predisposition  to  commit  crimes.  All  races 
when  confronted  ^vith  similar  social  influences  have  exhibited 
similar  reactions. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  all  racial  and  nationality  groups 
appear  in  disproportionately  large  nimibers  in  the  statistics  of 
crime  when  they  are  exposed  to  the  social  and  economic  influences 
u'hich  produce  crime. 

A   Summary   of  the   Basic   Facts   About  Race 

The  present  state  of  scientific  knowledge  may  be  stmimarized 
briefly  and  should  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  every  police  of- 
ficer. If  one  has  a  preference  for  truth  and  respects  the  method  of 
science,  he  should  examine  his  own  cjuestionable  ideas  about  the 
races  in  the  light  of  these  generalizations: 

1.  There  is  no  scientific  evidence  ^vorthy  of  the  name  to  sup- 
port the  common  belief  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference 
between  the  races  of  mankind.  If  significant  differences  do  exist, 
they  have  not  been  demonstrated. 

2.  There  is  a  large  body  of  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  existing 
differences  are  of  a  minor  sort  and  are  only  skin-deep.  The  dif- 
ferences betwen  races  are  not  so  great  as  the  differences  which  exist 
between  the  members  of  a  race  itself. 

3.  Every  race  is  quite  able  to  take  over  any  cultural  develop- 
ment of  another  race.   There  is  no  such  thing  as  racial  superiority. 

4.  It  is  clear  that  otn-  ideas  about  race  and  otu"  social  prejudices 
are  not  the  result  of  kno^vledge  about  the  actual  differences  be- 
tween races.  We  feel  and  believe  as  ^ve  do,  not  in  the  light  of  the 
facts  about  race,  biu  becatise  of  om-  social  and  economic  ex- 
periences. Oiu-  attitudes  to^vard  other  races  reflect  what  we  have 
been  led  to  believe,  and  they  are  seldom  based  upon  the  facts. 


CONFERENCE  IV 

THE  SOCIAL  SITUATIONS  IN  WHICH 
TENSIONS  ARISE 

It  should  be  apparent  that  beliefs  as  to  racial  superiority  are 
not  stipported  by  scientific  knowledge.  However,  we  all  know  that 
racial  antagonisms  exist.  We  cannot  dismiss  or  solve  the  problem  by 
merely  asserting  that  racial  prejudices  are  based  on  false  asstimp- 
tions.  As  we  have  observed,  men  do  not  feel  and  believe  as  they 
do  toward  the  members  of  minority  groups— racial,  religious,  and 
otherwise— merely  becatise  their  factual  knowledge  about  racial 
differences  is  in  error.  They  feel  as  they  do  because  of  social,  eco- 
noinic,  and  educational  pressiues  ^vhich  have  strained  the  relations 
of  racial  and  religious  gi'oups  toward  one  another.  Our  social  and 
economic  experiences  are  constantly  influencing  oiu"  attittides 
and  feelings  toward  minority  groups.  Indeed,  there  are  several 
major  areas  inside  of  ^vhich  the  minority  groups  arc  contacting 
the  dominant  portions  of  the  commtuiity  and  in  whicli  competi- 
tion and  conflict  arise.  Racial  prejudice  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  hasty  and  ill-considered  defense  Avhich  many  of  tis  develop  -^vhen 
we  feel  threatened  or  challenged  in  these  situations. 

The  present  disctission  is  designed  to  set  forth  tliree  of  the  major 
social  situations  in  which  minority-group  tensions  have  arisen  and 
may  contintie  to  arise.  These  three  major  tension  areas  are:  first, 
competition  in  the  search  for  jobs  and  resulting  prejudicial  limita- 
tions on  employment:  second,  conflict  in  the  search  for  decent  hous- 
ing and  the  associated  practice  of  residential  segregation:  and 
third,  resentments  and  discriminations  which  are  initiated  in  the 
intermingling  of  groups  while  seeking  recreation  and  personal 
service. 

Competition   for   Jobs 

^       Minority  groups  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  search  for  jobs. 
Work  opportunities  for  minority  grotips,  especially  Negroes,  are 
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limited  and  of  a  less  desirable  kind.  This  is  reflected  in  the  great 
disparity  betivcen  Negro  and  ^vhite  incomes.  A  national  income 
study  lor  1935-36  revealed  that  in  the  larger  cities  21.6  per  cent  of 
the  u'hite  families  were  earning  $1,000  per  year  or  less,  while  77.7 
per  cent  of  the  Negro  families  were  in  this  lowest  income  bracket; 
36.8  per  cent  of  the  whites  earned  between  SI. 000  and  $2,000  per 
year,  while  only  19.1  per  cent  of  the  Negro  families  were  in  this 
class;  41.6  per  cent  of  the  whites  earned  $2,000  or  over,  while  only 
3.1  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  made  $2,000  or  more.  The  contrast 
between  ^vhite  and  Negro  incomes  is  strikingly  revealed  in  the 
figtnes  for  North  Central  cities:  an  average  of  $1,720  per  year  for 
white  families  and  $1,095  for  Negioes.  These  low  Negro  incomes 
are  a  direct  consequence  of  the  rather  systematic  confinement  of 
Negroes  to  jobs  of  a  low-paying  and  less  desirable  nature.  In  effect, 
there  is  a  ceiling  on  the  kind  of  jobs  ^vhich  most  Negroes  can  aspire 
to  enter.  There  are  many  jobs  that  are  not  open  to  Negroes.  One 
needs  only  to  visit  the  banking,  commercial,  and  office-building 
areas  of  a  large  city  (stich  as  Chicago)  in  order  to  observe  the  limited 
ninnbers  of  Negroes  ^vho  are  employed  at  jobs  other  than  the 
menial  ones  of  janitor,  bus  boy,  porter,  cleaning  woman,  and 
common  laborer. 

The  job  ceiling  for  Negroes  is  loiv.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
excluded  from  white-collar  and  professional  jobs.  Whole  cate- 
gories of  the  skilled  trades  and  semi-skilled  services  have  long  ex- 
cluded Negroes  and  some  have  only  recently  been  opened  to  a  fe^v 
Negi'o  candidates.  The  extent  of  exclusion  of  Negioes  from  white-  . 
collar  opportimities  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  only  one  out  of 
fifteen  Negro  ^vorkers,  exclusi\'e  of  farmers,  has  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining white-collar  employment.  However,  t^vo-fifths  of  all  urban 
white  workers,  six  otu  of  fifteen,  have  white-collar  jobs. 

The  effect  of  such  systematic  exclusion  from  the  better  classes 
of  ^s'ork  is  to  confine  the  Negro  to  jobs  of  a  less  desirable  nature, 
the  menial  and  lower-paid  jobs.  This  pattern  is  equally  pro- 
nounced in  the  City  of  Chicago.  The  various  kinds  of  jobs  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  "clean"  work   (of  a  professional,  managerial. 
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or  clerical  nature),  mamial  labor,  and  servant  \vork.  The  effect  of 
minority-gioup  status  on  the  pattern  of  work  distribution  is  re- 
vealed in  the  following  figtires  which  compare  the  native  whites, 
the  foreign-born,  and  the  Negroes: 


CHICAGO'S   WORK   PATTERN 


^ 


All  ^Vorkers 

Native 
White 

Foreign- 
Born 

Negro 

Total 

"Clean"  work 

41% 

50% 

9% 

100% 

78% 
50% 

20% 

2% 

100% 

Manual  labor 

41% 

9% 

100% 

Servant  work 
Total  work 

28% 

38% 

34% 

100%. 

Since  41  per  cent  of  all  jobs  are  "clean  work,"  50  per  cent  arc 
mantial  labor,  and  9  per  cent  are  servant  jobs,  one  can  immedi- 
ately see  that  the  Negroes  and  the  foreign-born  perform  a  dis- 
proportionately large  amount  of  the  manual  labor  and  servant 
work  in  Chicago.  Although  the  Negroes  make  tip  10  per  cent  of 
the  poptilation  of  Chicago,  they  occupy  only  2  per  cent  of  the 
"clean-work"  jobs  and  perform  34  per  cent  of  the  servant  work. 
Sixty  per  cent  of  all  white  male  ^s'orkers  are  classified  as  skilled, 
business  and  professional,  or  clerical.  However,  only  25  per  cent 
of  all  Negro  male  workers  have  such  jobs. 

Under  the  circiunstances,  it  is  not  sinprising  that  the  Negro  and 
foreign-born  ■^vhites  are  striving  constantly  to  break  through  tlie 
"job  ceiling"  and  sectire  entree  into  the  skilled  and  white-collar 
jobs.  These  efforts  by  individuals  and  groups  bring  about  many  of 
the  tensions  ^vhich  underlie  racial  disturbances  and  conflicts.  The 
"seriousness  of  racial  discrimination  ^vas  made  clear  during  the  ^var 
years.  Opposition  to  the  employment  of  Negroes  in  the  face  of 
critical  manpower  shortages  often  stymied  production.  Incidents 
such  as  the  foUo^ving  came  to  the  front  under  the  conditions  of  the 
critical  einergency.  Ho\vever,  they  are  even  more  numerotis  in 
times  of  peace  and  conditions  of  less  favorable  employment  op- 
portunity. 
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A  young  Negio  college  giaduate  who  had  completed  a  defense- 
training  course  as  a  lathe  operator  applied  for  a  job  in  a  manufac- 
turing plant.  He  was  told  that  all  defense  trainees  were  placed  in 
the  foundry.  When  the  Negro  replied  that  he  kne^v  that  two  of  his 
white  classmates  had  been  given  jobs  on  milling  machines  and 
lathes,  he  was  told  there  were  no  openings  and  challenged  for 
being  so  inquisitive.  Three  months  later  the  same  man  was  sent 
by  the  State  employment  service  to  another  plant.  He  reported 
for  work  along  with  several  white  men.  The  white  men  were  hired, 
while  he  was  told  to  come  back  later  and  \vas  then  advised  that  the 
company  did  not  hire  Negi'oes.^ 

Such  discrimination  is  ^videspread  and  a  source  of  considerable 
resentment  and  hostility.  A  study  by  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service 
in  1942  revealed  that  over  51  per  cent  of  the  large  industrial  firms 
possessing  war  contracts  would  not  hire  Negroes  under  any  cir- 
cumstance, and  only  one-half  of  the  others  stated  that  they  would 
hire  them  without  reservations.  Negroes  are  not  only  discriminated 
against  in  skilled  jobs,  but  it  can  be  seen  that  they  are  often  even 
denied  access  to  the  unskilled  jobs. 

Job  discrimination  usually  results  from  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing reasons:  prejudice  of  employers  against  hiring  Negroes: 
fear  by  an  employer  that  he  will  have  trotible  in  his  plant  or  in  the 
community  if  he  hires  Negroes;  and  the  practice  of  some  labor 
unions  of  formally  excluding  Negroes  from  membership.  Ho^s'- 
ever,  discrimination  does  not  confine  itself  to  employment  alone. 
Within  industries  and  firms  ^vhich  employ  Negroes,  there  are  a 
host  of  discriminatory  practices  ranging  from  the  segregation  of 
the  ^vorking  force  to  subtle  and  informal  unpleasantries  designed 
to  discourage  the  Negro  ^vorker  and  bring  about  his  resignation. 

Much  progress  was  made  during  the  ^var  years  in  providing 
more  and  better  work  opportunities.  According  to  the  records 
of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  there  was  a  net  increase  of  over 
250,000  employed  persons  in  DuPage  and  Cook  Counties  in  the 
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period  between  March  1940  and  January  1945.  Of  this  increase, 
over  55  per  cent  was  due  to  the  increased  employment  of  Negroes. 
In  March  of  1940,  two  out  of  every  five  Negroes  were  employed  in 
"service,"  but  a  sufficient  number  of  better  work  opportunities  had 
been  opened  to  them  by  January  1945  so  that  only  one  out  of  every 
Hve  Negroes  was  then  employed  in  "service."  The  movement  of 
Negroes  into  new  manufacturing  jobs  ^vas  pronounced.  In  March 
1940,  one  of  every  five  Negroes  was  employed  in  manufacturing, 
whereas  by  January  1945  one  of  every  t^vo  Negioes  ^vas  employed 
in  manufacturing. 

These  changes  should  give  us  occasion  for  sober  reflection. 
Under  expanding  business  conditions  the  Negro  is  the  last  to  be 
hired,  and  under  depression  conditions  he  is  the  first  to  be  laid  off. 
We  can  expect  similar  developments  in  the  post-war  years.  The 
total  decline  in  employment  during  the  late  months  of  1945  was 
gi'eater  among  Negroes  than  among  whites.  This  situation  will 
probably  continue.  The  feelings  which  will  be  generated  under 
these  highly  competitive  cut-back  conditions  will  surely  make  for 
much  resentment,  particularly  since  many  Negroes  have  for  the 
first  time  enjoyed  jobs  of  higher  status  and  gi'eater  income  than 
ever  before.  Such  gains  are  never  gracefully  given  up.  The  ten- 
sions in  the  post-^\•ar  employment  situation  will  be  directly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  cut-backs  and  to  the  unemployment  that 
follows. 

In  the  competition  for  better  jobs  and  more  adequate  income, 
much  of  the  friction  between  the  various  racial  and  nationality 
groups  is  generated.  When  the  Negro  attempts  to  improve  his 
job  status,  he  becomes  the  object  of  considerable  discrimination, 
particularly  if  other  ^vorkers  are  not  secure  in  their  jobs.  Such  in- 
dividuals often  seek  to  insure  the  security  of  their  jobs  by  ruling 
out  Negroes  or  other  minorities  as  possible  competitors.  Thus, 
within  this  area  of  the  job  are  initiated  some  of  the  tensions  which 
may  build  up  to  serious  proportions  and  which,  unbeknown  to  a 
police  officer,  may  be  the  real  source  of  an  individual's  bigoted  or 
violent  behavior. 
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A  further  complicating  feature  is  the  recognition  by  labor  and 
management  that  race  can  be  a  weapon  in  their  struggle.  It  is 
especially  important  that  police  authorities  recognize  the  irrele- 
vance of  the  race  issue  in  labor-management  disputes.  They  must 
be  alert  to  the  attempt  of  those  who  would  use  "divide-and-con- 
quer"  techniques  in  attempting  to  win  out  in  purely  economic 
matters.  The  police  must  not  be  misled  into  believing  that  an 
economic  struggle  is  a  racial  one.  If  they  are  so  misled,  they  may  by 
ill-considered  actions  transform  a  manageable  economic  dispiue,  or 
a  peaceful  picketing  demonstration,  into  an  emotionally  disastrous 
and  imcontrollable  race  conflict. 

Residential   Segregation 

The  residential  segregation  of  the  Negro  population  is  a  force- 
ful example  of  the  effect  of  prejudice  upon  minority  groups.  It  is 
in  this  area  that  we  can  view  the  real  significance  of  visible  physical 
differences.  Unimportant  as  these  physical  differences  are  in  them- 
selves, they  make  it  possible  to  identify  individtials  as  members  of 
minority  groups  and  hence  to  set  them  apart  socially.  The  Negro 
is  distinguished  by  his  color,  and  so  he  is  easily  separated  and 
marked  as  a  group  apart.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  is  done  in- 
dependent of,  and  without  reference  to,  his  personal  and  social 
traits.  Doctors,  lawyers,  educators;  great  singers  like  Marian  An- 
derson, Paul  Robeson,  or  Roland  Hayes;  or  distinguished  scientists 
like  George  Washington  Carver  are  subjected  to  discrimination 
and  segregation  just  because  of  the  blackness  of  their  skin.  They 
are  not  accepted  or  rejected  on  the  basis  of  their  talents  or  of  their 
social  behavior.  They  are  objects  of  discrimination  and  segrega- 
tion merely  because  of  their  visible  skin  and  without  reference  to 
their  personal  qualities.  They  have,  as  one  student  of  race  has  ob- 
served, "a  high  visibility"  in  their  dark  skins.  If  society  is  de- 
termined to  use  that  single  label  or  sign  as  the  basis  for  assigning 
individuals  to  a  minority  status,  then  such  individuals  can  be— and 
are— segregated  residentially  in  the  community. 

This  is  true  of  other  less  visible  minorities  as  well,  but  it  can 
be  tmderstood  how  much  more  difficidt  it  is  to  maintain  race  prej- 
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Lidice  against  groups  ^shich  cannot  be  readily  identified  by  such 
obvious  traits  as  skin  color,  shape  ot  the  head,  or  texttne  of  the 
hair.  If  the  differences  in  physical  appearance  between  the  mem- 
bers of  a  minority  group  and  the  rest  of  the  commiuiity  are  not 
great,  then  the  changes  in  their  social  habits  u'hich  come  aboiu 
in  time  may  make  it  impossible  to  identify  a  given  individual  as  the 
member  of  a  minority  group.  This  has  been  the  experience  of 
most  of  the  hyphenated  immigrant  groups  such  as  the  German- 
Americans,  S^s'edish-Americans,  Irish-.\mericans.  and  even  very 
light-complexioned  Negi'oes.  However,  the  residential  segregation 
of  minority  groups,  at  least  in  the  early  days  of  their  first  settle- 
ment in  American  cities,  is  pronoiuiced. 

Such  segregation  has  contribtued  to  an  aggiavation  of  the  hous- 
ing problem.  Forcing  people  to  live  in  limited  areas  and  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  community  brings  on  overcrowding  and  sub- 
standard living  conditions.  Such  areas  are  the  oldest,  most  de- 
teriorated, and  least  desirable  areas  in  the  city.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  residents  of  such  areas  ^vill  make  attempts  to  get  out  and 
find  more  suitable  living  quarters  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
It  is  then  that  they  meet  resistance  in  the  form  of  racial  zoning 
restrictions  (these  have  been  declared  illegal  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court),  restrictive  agixements  or  covenants,  and  even  intimidation 
and  violence. 

Dr.  Gunnar  Myrdal  is  a  distinguished  Swedish  scientist  brought 
to  this  cotmtry  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  to  study  the  race 
problem.  He  has  described  the  residential  housing  difficulties  of 
Chicago's  segregated  Black  Belt  in  a  clear  and  challenging  way. 
He  ^^Tites: 

"The  history  of  the  expansion  of  the  Chicago  South  Side  Black 
Belt  has  exhibited  the  full  gamut  of  Negro  housing  problems.  The 
constant  immigration  of  southern  Negroes  into  this  segregated  area 
caused  doubling-up  of  famiHes,  the  taking  in  of  lodgers,  the  conver- 
sion of  once  spacious  homes  and  apartments  into  tiny  flats,  the 
cro^^•ding  of  an  entire  family  into  a  single  room,  the  rapid  raising 
of  rents,  the  use  of  buildings  ivhich  should  be  condemned.  The 
careless  attitude  of  the  health  and  sanitary  inspection  authorities 
toward  Negroes  and  toward  poor  people   generally   is  especially 
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serious  where  an  ignorant  population  took  over  the  homes  aban- 
doned by  another  population  group.  Light  industry,  wholesale 
commercial  establishments,  gambling  and  vice  resorts  have  been 
pressing  the  poorer  Negroes  southward  from  the  direction  of  the 
downtown  area.  The  holding  of  land  for  specidation,  the  high  cost 
of  building,  the  lack  of  capital  have  left  huge  gaps  of  vacant  land 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  over-crowded  Negro  areas  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  Black  Belt.  The  west  boiuidary  of  the  section  is  sharply 
delineated  by  a  series  of  railroad  tracks  which  ciu  off  the  Negroes 
from  their  poorer  white  neighbors.  The  southward  expansion  has 
been  marked  by  bitter  conflict  between  the  dispossessed  whites  and 
the  harassed  Negroes.  Organizations  have  been  set  up  to  prevent 
any  white  owners  from  selling  or  renting  to  Negroes;  Negroes  who 
succeeded  in  getting  a  foothold,  or  whites  who  seemed  inclined  to 
give  them  one  lor  large  sums  of  money,  were  terrorized  and 
physically  maltreated;  bitter  fear  and  hatred  has  marked  many  of 
the  other  contacts  between  whites  and  Negroes  because  of  the 
whites'  beliefs  that  the  Negroes  were  dangerous  to  their  persons 
and  property."' 

As  is  suggested  in  this  passage,  the  marginal  areas  o£  the  segre- 
gated Black  Belt  are  the  areas  of  tension  and  conflict— areas,  that 
is,  where  the  pressure  of  the  Negro  community  to  expand  en- 
counters the  rigid  walls  of  white  prejudice. 

If  one  examines  the  boundaries  of  the  Black  Belt,  he  will  observe 
that  it  is  adjacent  to  a  number  of  middle-class  white  neighbor- 
hoods. Specifically,  these  are  the  communities  of  Kenwood,  Hyde 
Park,  Woodlawn,  Englewood,  and  Park  Manor.  In  these  neigh- 
borhoods there  is  great  apprehension  that  mass  invasions  will  take 
place.  It  is  not  uniratural  that  these  neighborhoods  which  border 
on  the  highly  congested  and  intolerably  inadequate  housing  of  the 
Black  Belt  should  be  critical  areas.  They  are  the  communities 
which  immediately  confront  individual  Negroes  in  their  efforts  to 
relieve  the  pressures  inside  the  Black  Belt.  As  has  been  observed, 
the  individual  Negi'o  family  seeks  to  penetrate  these  areas,  not 
because  they  are  inhabited  by  whites,  but  because  they  offer  such 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  conditions  he  has  been  compelled  to  ex- 


'  Myrdal,  Gunnar.  An  American  Dili-inina.  v.  U,  p.  1127.  New  York:   Harper  &  Brothers, 
1944.    Pp.  70(i-14S3. 
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perience.  He  has  no  other  akernati\'e  if  he  would  improve  his 
housing  situation  than  to  seek  it  in  less  densely  settled  areas  which 
are  inhabited  by  whiles. 

Some  white  alarmists  have  observed  that  Negi'oes  are  moving 
into  many  ne^v  areas  and  rapidly  expanding  their  footing  in  the 
city.  This  is  not  supported  by  the  facts.  The  Negio  has  made 
relatively  little  progiess  in  taking  over  non-Xegro  areas.  The  con- 
flicts and  violence  associated  with  the  nio\ement  of  individual 
Negi'oes,  and  a  fe^\•  families,  have  been  undidy  exaggerated  and 
have  been  taken  to  mean  that  great  mass  movements  are  in  prog- 
ress. Ninety  per  cent  of  Chicago's  Negixj  population  is  rigidly 
confined  to  the  major  Black  Belt  areas,  and  almost  two-thirds  (63 
per  cent)  lives  in  areas  where  bet\veen  90  per  cent  and  99  per  cent 
of  the  population  is  Negro. 

With  the  current  shortage  of  housing,  the  situation  siuTounding 
the  Black  Belt  takes  on  the  pattern  of  a  contest,  with  the  residents 
of  middle-class  white  communities  making  desperate  attempts  to 
resist  the  entry  of  isolated  Negio  families.  During  the  period  May 
1944  thi'ough  July  1946  some  forty-six  arson-bombings  of  homes 
occupied  by  Negroes  took  place.  These  were  all  at  points  in  white 
commimities  just  outside  the  Black  Belt.  In  a  sense,  the  residential 
outskirts  of  the  Black  Belt  have  become  a  no-man's  land  in  which 
riunors,  scares,  and  a  chronic  tenseness  in  the  relations  of  the  races 
persist. 

The  idea  that  race  restriction  covenants  will  protect  a  neigh- 
borhood from  colored  in\'asion  is  widespread.  Such  agieements 
seldom  prevent  Negroes  from  moving  in  but  are  effective  in 
mobilizing  public  opinion  against  the  Negio.  The  Washington 
Park  subdivision  experience  is  instructive.  This  area  south  of 
Washington  Park  ^vas  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  Negioes.  It 
had  become  a  virtual  island  of  whites.  Over  95  per  cent  of  the 
pi'operty  was  covered  by  restrictive  covenants.  How'ever,  a  few  sold 
their  property  to  Negi~oes  and  soon  the  \s'hole  neighborhood  had 
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been  taken  over.  The  white  residents  of  this  area  ^vere  fearftil  that 
they  ^voiild  soon  be  isolated  in  an  all-Negro  district.  This  fear  of 
isolation  is  an  important  factor  in  developing  tension  and  often 
brings  forth  violence.  The  state  of  mind  of  the  \\'hite  commimity 
and  the  results  of  a  mistaken  dependence  on  restrictive  covenants 
is  made  plain  by  Gimnar  Myrdal. 

"When  a  few  Negro  families  do  come  into  a  white  neighborhood, 
some  more  white  families  move  away.  Other  Negroes  hasten  to  take 
their  places,  because  the  existing  Negro  neighborhoods  are  over- 
crowded due  to  segregation.  This  constant  movement  of  Negroes 
into  white  neighborhoods  makes  the  bulk  of  the  white  residents 
feel  that  their  neighborhood  is  doomed  to  be  predominantly  Negro, 
and  they  move  out— with  their  attitudes  against  the  Negro  rein- 
forced. Yet  if  there  were  no  segregation,  this  wholesale  invasion 
would  not  have  occiured.  But  because  it  does  occur,  segregational 
attitudes  are  increased,  and  the  vigilant  pressure  to  stall  the  Negroes 
at  the  borderline  is  kept  up."' 

The  present  housing  situation  is  critical,  and,  since  whites  have 
fe^v  places  to  which  they  can  move  on,  the  resistances  to  Negroes 
are  at  their  highest  level.  It  is  inevitable  that  when  housing  be- 
comes more  plentiful  many  white  residents  of  the  marginal  areas 
^vill  move.  The  high  prices  that  colored  groups  are  ^villing  to  pay 
for  occtipancy  of  the  vacated  property  may  break  the  avails  of 
white  residential  areas  at  many  points.  These  are  the  points  of 
tension.  The  aforementioned  forty-six  arson-bombings  occurred 
at  such  points.  In  the  period  during  which  Negroes  are  making 
their  first  inroads  into  a  community,  feelings  rim  high  and  there 
may  be  frecjuent  resorts  to  violence.  It  is  out  of  such  incidents,  if 
not  judiciously  handled  by  the  police,  that  race  oiubreaks  of  a 
serious  character  develop. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  situation  ^vill  not  exhibit  much  im- 
provement imtil  the  critical  housing  situation  is  somewhat  re- 
lieved. Obvious  as  this  is,  it  emphasizes  rather  than  minimizes  the 
importance  of  the  role  of  the  police  authority.    Just  because  the 
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community  moves  so  slowly  in  the  improvement  of  the  housing 
situation,  we  can  expect  tense  feelings  and  conflict  to  be  greater 
than  they  might  other^vise  be.  In  a  sense,  the  police  problem  is 
aggravated  because  other  agencies  and  the  commimity-at-large  is 
making  insufficient  progress  in  satisfying  critical  basic  himian 
needs.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
uniformed  officers  be  assigned  constantly  to  such  areas.  The  mere 
public  and  omnipresent  fact  of  the  uniformed  patrolmen  serves 
as  a  constant  reminder  of  the  la\v  and  as  a  restraining  influence  on 
the  more  emotional  individuals  who  are  disposed  to  promote 
violence.  The  restraining  inHuence  of  the  symbols  of  law  and 
order  should  be  utilized  to  the  full  at  these  points.  Certainly  an 
active  day-and-night  patrol  of  such  streets  and  areas  is  infinitely 
preferable  and  less  costly  in  terms  of  the  hiunan  suffering  tliat 
violent  outbreak  may  bring  on. 

Tensions    in    Recreation    and    Service    Institutions 

The  third  major  area  of  tension  is  that  of  general  social  relation- 
ship. However,  it  is  not  true,  as  some  uninformed  and  prejudiced 
whites  assert,  that  the  Negro's  struggle  for  social  eqviality  means 
that  he  ivants  to  intermarry  with  whites.  There  is  no  acceptable 
evidence  that  intermarriage  has  increased  as  a  residt  of  better 
human  relationsliips.  This  idea  is  a  "red  herring"  drawn  into  the 
discussion  of  hinnan  relations  in  order  to  direct  attention  away 
from  om-  problems.  When  someone  asks,  "Do  you  ^vant  yoin- 
daughter  to  marry  a  Negi'o?  '  he  is  misleading  his  listeners  and 
obscuring  the  real  issues— namely,  do  all  groups  have  adequate  in- 
comes, decent  housing,  ecpial  educational  opportunities,  just  and 
equal  treatment  under  the  law,  etc.?  All  these  real  issues  are  pos- 
sible of  solution  and  are  in  no  way  affected  by  the  problem  of  inter- 
marriage. Marriage  is  a  distinctly  private  and  personal  affair 
bet^veen  the  parties  concerned  and  shoidd  remain  so. 

The  Negro  has  been  willing  to  accept  a  separation  of  the  social 
activities  of  Negroes  and  whites  more  often  than  he  has  been  wil- 
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ling  t.o  accept  employment  discriminations  and  housing  segiega- 
tion.  In  Drake  and  Cayton's  study  of  the  Chicago  Negi'o  com- 
munity. Black  Metropolis,^  the  areas  of  agreement  and  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  meaning  of  social  equality  bet^veen  \vhites  and 
Negroes  are  indicated.  The  follo^ving  chart  piesents  at  a  glance 
the  general  concern  of  Negioes  over  their  limited  access  to  public 
recreational  facilities.  Correspondingly,  areas  of  private  social 
relationships  are  not  the  significant  points  of  tension.  The  chart 
reveals  that  both  whites  and  Negi'oes  are  agreed  that  certain  mat- 
ters are  of  a  distinctly  private  and  personal  nature.  As  such,  they 
should  be  matters  of  concern  to  the  affected  individuals.  The  be 
havior  of  individuals  in  this  distinctly  private  and  personal  realm, 
as  long  as  it  falls  within  the  boundaries  of  the  law.  is  not  a  matter 
over  ^vhich  general  public  discussion  is  necessary  or  relevant.  It 
is  easy  to  understand  why  individtials  so  strongly  resent  inex- 
cusable police  interference  in  human  relationships.  For  example, 
the  occasional  interference  of  a  police  officer  in  the  lawful  social 
relations  of  people,  because  he  happens  to  feel  that  things  wotild 
be  better  off  if  the  different  races  were  kept  apart,  is  a  soinxe  of 
much  difficulty.  In  the  first  place,  such  individuals  feel  especially 
provoked  since  they  would  not  be  associating  interracially  unless 
their  views  were  in  direct  contrast  with  those  of  the  meddlesome 
officer.  Secondly,  in  reporting  their  experience  to  their  respective 
friends  and  neighbors  ^vho  are  of  similar  beliefs  and  practices,  a 
strong  resentment  of  the  police  as  tuifair  and  lacking  in  impar- 
tiality develops.  As  an  aftermath  of  such  incidents,  it  is  invariably 
said  that  the  police  officer  ^vas  passing  judgment  on  Negroes,  em- 
phasizing that  they  are  inferior,  and  mixing  in  matters  which,  as  a 
police  officer,  are  not  his  affair.  Thtis,  one  police  officer  by  ex- 
ceeding his  proper  sphere  of  law  eiiforcement  may  breed  hatred 
and  suspicion  toward  policemen  in  general. 


1  Drake,  St.  Clair,  and  Cay  ton.  Horace.    BUiik  Meliopulis.    New  York:   Harcourt.  Brace 
and  Company,  1945.    809  pp. 
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AREAS   OF   AGREEMENT   AND    DISAGREEMENT    BETWEEN    NEGROES 
AND   WHITES  AS  TO   THE   MEANING   OF  SOCIAL  EQUALITY' 


Areas    of   Agreement 

between 
Negroes    alicl    Whites 


(No  pressure  from  Ne- 
groes against  the  color 
line.) 


\.  Intermarriage. 

2.  Membersliip  in  white 
cliques,  churches,  and 
social  clubs. 

3.  Visiting  and  entertain- 
ing across  the  color 
line. 


.\reas   of   Uncertainty 


(Some  Negroes  exert  pressure 
against  the  color  line.  Some 
whites  resist.  Others  accept 
situation   as   semi-social.) 

1.  Negro  residence  throughout 
the  city. 

2.  Use  of  commercial  recrea- 
tional facilities  outside  the 
Black  Belt. 

3.  U.se  of  sanitary  facilities, 
clexators,  etc..  in  hotels  and 
apartment  houses  outside  of 
Black    Belt. 

i.  Attendance  at  social  affairs 
of  unions,  professional  and 
technical  societies,  or  at 
places   of  employment. 

5.  Interracial  dancing  at  affairs 
listed  in  4. 


.\rcas    of    Disagreement 


(General  pressure  from  Ne- 
groes who  do  not  interpret 
these  situations  as  "social," 
although  white  i)eople  have  a 
tendency   to  do  so.) 

1.  ^Vhite  -  collar  employment 
outside  of  Black  Belt. 

2.  Membership  in  business 
and  professional  associa- 
tions. 

3.  Use  of  hospital  facilities 
outside  of  Black  Belt  and 
in   all  city  hospitals. 

i.  LInrestricted  use  of  beaches 
and  parks  throughout  the 
city. 


As  is  here  indicated,  the  pressure  of  the  Negro  coniniunity  for 
unrestricted  uses  of  beaches,  pools,  and  parks  is  one  area  in  ^vhich 
friction  is  continuous.  There  is  considerable  effort,  however,  to 
deny  to  Negroes  free  and  equal  access  to  both  public  and  private 
recreational  facilities.  Public  recreation  is  less  characterized  by 
discrimination  than  is  private  recreation.  But  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  public  services  are  tax-supported  and  as  such  must 
legally  be  accessible  to  all  citizens  of  the  community. 

There  is  another  and  special  sense  in  w^hich  the  areas  of  public 
recreation  command  our  attention.  One  need  only  examine  the 
history  of  mob  and  riot  behavior  in  America  to  discover  that  many 
of  them  began  on  Sundays  and  holidays  and  at  beaches  and  recrea- 
tional resorts.  Sundays  and  holidays  are  periods  of  leisure.  Since 
the  population  is  not  at  work,  there  is  time  and  opportunity  to 
congregate  and  gossip.  Much  rumor-mongering  takes  place  on 
those  days  and  all  sections  of  the  community  flock  to  the  beaches 
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and  parks.  Indeed,  in  a  city  like  Chicago,  the  beaches  may  be  the 
solitary  reUef  for  many  shmi-dwellers  on  hot  bhstering  summer 
days.  Resideniially  and  in  oiu"  work  relations  a  considerable 
amount  of  separation  from  the  racial  and  minority  groups  takes 
place.  On  the  beaches  and  in  the  parks  there  is  less  isolation  and 
greater  intermingling.  People  meet  and  brush  elbows  who  have 
only  remote  and  fleeting  contact  ^vith  one  another  in  other  respects. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  main  transportation  arteries  leading  to  and 
from  the  various  sections  of  the  city  and  the  major  centers  of 
public  recreation. 

The  summer  months  are  particularly  important  in  these 
respects.  Warm  weather  encourages  the  congregation  of  idle, 
rubbernecking  crowds.  The  tempers  of  people  in  hot,  hinnid 
weather  are  irritable  and  on  edge.  Under  these  conditions,  the 
general  disposition  to  scapegoat  others  (which  is  widespread  in  the 
population)  may  be  easily  released. 

Public  parks,  beaches,  and  shopping  centers  frequented  by  both 
races  are,  therefore,  points  requiring  the  continuous  attention  of 
the  police  authorities.  It  is  a  ■ivell-known  fact  that  along  the  lake- 
front  there  are  generally  understood  divisions  between  white  and 
Negro  swinnning  places.  These  have  been  referred  to  as  "imagi- 
nary boundary  lines."  They  are  constantly  shifting  and  represent 
the  points  at  which  the  races  are  in  immediate  contact  with  each 
other.  Such  separation  is,  of  course,  informal  and  luisupported 
by  law.  However,  it  is  at  these  points  that  a  constant  state  of  ten- 
sion exists  and  where  incidents  are  likely  to  occur.  It  was  at  such 
a  place  that  the  1919  Chicago  riot  commenced.  Similarly  the  1943 
Detroit  riot  began  on  a  bridge  crossing  over  onto  Belle  Isle.  There 
were  as  many  as  a  himdred  thousand  persons  on  Belle  Isle  that 
sweltering  Simday  seeking  to  escape  the  heat  and  congestion  of  the 
city.  With  a  background  of  tension,  this  meeting  place  of  the  races 
became  a  tinder  box,  so  that  an  argument  between  a  Negro  and  a 
white  man  became  a  fist  fight  and  then  under  the  contagious  at- 
mosphere of  the  crowd  spread  into  a  riot  of  city-wide  proportions. 
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Chicago  has  its  "imaginary  boundary  lines"  in  the  Jackson  Park 
Beacli  in  the  vicinity  of  63rd  Street  and  in  Lincoln  Park  near 
Center  Street.  These  are  perennial  points  of  tension  in  which  un- 
toward incidents  may  easily  arise.  They  should  be  actively  pa- 
trolled. Grant  Park,  while  not  a  beach,  is  another  such  point. 
Strolling  groups  of  the  variotis  races  and  nationalities  may  easily 
come  in  conflict  at  that  point,  particularly  since  there  are  always 
among  us  persons  from  other  sections  of  the  country  Avho  bring 
with  them  their  o^vn  local  notions  as  to  ^vho  shoidd  be  free  to 
enjoy  the  public  recreational  facilities.  Quite  often  such  indi- 
viduals take  to  themselves  the  privilege  of  imposing  the  customs 
of  their  home  towns  upon  the  Chicago  situation.  This,  of  course, 
incites  reaction  and  brings  on  serious  incidents. 

Other  areas  of  tension  are  the  commercial  recreational  resorts 
such  as  roller  skating  rinks,  bowling  alleys,  public  dance  halls, 
and  taverns.  All  of  these  are  types  of  recreation  that  emphasize 
active  participation  rather  than  merely  looking  on.  There  are 
other  points  of  tension  in  certain  night  clubs  and  restaurants  of 
the  city  which  discotnage  Negio  clientele.  In  the  same  connec- 
tion, the  attitudes  of  many  Loop  hotels  toward  Negro  trade  are 
a  potential  source  of  conflict.  It  is  not  assumed  that  the  police 
are  responsible  for  transforming  the  attitudes  of  the  various  ele- 
ments involved  in  these  situations.  On  the  other  hand,  a  police 
officer  shotild  be  aware  of  the  kinds  of  situation  that  may  develop 
in  the  areas  of  social  and  recreational  activity— this  ^vith  a  vie^v  to 
performing  in  a  manner  that  is  in  accordance  with  the  law  and 
which  will  minimize  the  chance  that  minor  incidents  will  grow 
to  serious  proportions. 

The  police  officer's  role  must  be  correct  as  to  the  laAv  and  have 
proper  regard  for  the  variotis  social  and  psychological  forces  ^vhich 
are  in  the  backgi-ound. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  settlement  and  movement 
of  the  various  minorities  in  Chicago.  The  small  parks  are  the 
"breathing"  spots  of  Chicago's  poptdation.    Necessarily,  they  are 
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the  points,  along  with  the  schools,  where  the  young  people  o£  the 
various  nationalities  and  races  are  intermingling.  Often  during  a 
period  of  neighborhood  change,  the  park  becomes  a  tension  zone 
in  which  the  resistances  of  an  older  population  to^vard  the  new- 
comers is  expressed.  The  history  of  Se\vard  Park  on  the  near- 
North  Side  of  Chicago  is  instructive  here.  Seven  different 
nationality  and  racial  groups  have  lived  in  the  area.  The  first 
were  the  older  English  and  French,  then  came  the  S\vedish  im- 
migiants,  follo^ved  by  Irish  and  Germans.  After  them,  the  com- 
munity ivas  invaded  by  the  North  Italians,  only  to  be  succeeded 
by  South  Italians  from  Sicily.  More  recently  the  Negioes  have 
become  the  dominant  group  in  that  neighborhood.  As  each  new 
group  has  entered  the  community,  the  established  residents  have 
resisted  the  new  "foreign"  elements.  This  meant  that  for  a  period 
of  time  the  Swedish  people  resisted  the  entry  into  Se^vard  Park  of 
the  Germans  and  Irish.  There  was  an  even  more  critical  period 
during  ^vhich  the  Italians  began  to  make  a  bid  for  free  and  equal 
access  to  Seward  Park.  The  same  situation  has  repeated  itself  in 
the  relations  between  the  Sicilians  and  the  Negroes.  Older  resi- 
dents of  the  community  report  stories  of  pitched  battles  between 
these  groups,  centering  about  the  use  of  the  playground,  gym- 
nasium, and  shower  facilities  at  ScAvard  and  Stanton  Parks.  These 
experiences  are  evidence  of  the  chronic  conditions  of  tension  which 
accompany  the  neighborhood  movement  of  the  minority  groups. 
It  also  indicates  the  crticial  role  ^vhich  administrators  of  the  small 
parks  and  the  local  park  policemen  can  play  in  checking  and 
minimizing  minority-group  tensions  ^vhen  they  are  in  process  of 
development.  The  small  parks  are  literally  the  pulse  of  the  com- 
miniity  and  can  be  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  promotion  of 
more  adequate  hiunan  relations. 


CONFERENCE  V 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  POLICE  OFFICER 
IN  DEALING  WITH  TENSIONS 

We  have  described  the  situations  in  which  racial  tensions  are 
hkely  to  arise.  It  is  important  to  stress  that  race  incidents  are  sel- 
dom reported  horn  communities  ^vhich  have  had  an  extended 
experience  in  interracial  contacts.  Even  strong  prejudices  are  '^ 
mellowed  by  the  kno^vledge  and  luiderstanding  •which  arise  over 
a  period  of  association  and  acquaintance.  It  may  come  as  a  sur- 
prise to  the  average  layman  that  racial  violence  is  seldom  initiated 
by  Negroes.  Negroes  rarely  mob  ^vhites  except  as  a  measure  ol 
retaliation  lo  an  attack  by  white  mobs.  It  is  well  to  consider 
finther  the  general  background  ^s'hich  may  bring  about  such  at- 
tacks b)  small  groups  of  the  majority  race  or  nationality  upon  a 
minority.  Gordon  W.  .\llport,  the  eminent  psychologist,  writes 
that  85  per  cent  of  the  American  population  is  ready  to  scapegoat 
one  group  or  airother.  It  is  only  a  short  step  from  scapegoating 
to  violence.  .Allport.  along  with  psychiatrists,  has  pointed  out  that 
this  Avidespread  coirdition  of  bigotry  is  a  reHcction  of  the  many 
insecurities  and  inadequacies  that  so  manv  of  us  experience  under 
the  conditions  of  present-day  society. 

Living  as  most  of  us  do  in  great  and  impersonal  cities,  large 
ninnbers  of  indi\'iduals  have  been  separated  from  the  protective 
and  secure  siuToundings  of  family  and  kinsfolk.  We  are  de- 
pendent upon  a  job  and  an  employer  whom  ^ve  do  not  even  know 
as  a  means  of  gaining  ali\elihood.  It  is  from  rclati\c  strangers 
thai  wc  must  secme  personal  recognition  and  affection.  Little 
genuine  appreciation  of  oinselves  is  forthcoming  from  strangers, 
and  so  many  of  us  feel  constantly  disappointed  and  frustrated. 
We  may  not  all  want  to  be  "big  shotsr'  but  neither  do  we  feel 
content  when  \\e  are  ignored  and  regarded  as  of  little  or  no  im- 
portance. 

7.5 
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Disappointment,  failmes,  the  sense  of  being  ignored— all  these 
conditions  may  release  aggressive  tendencies.  Thus,  we  may  com- 
pensate in  some  way  for  our  feelings  of  frustration  and  denial. 
We  may  btiild  up  the  low  esteem  which  we  enjoy  by  satisfying 
ourselves  that  ^ve  have  a  right  to  look  down  upon  others.  No  one 
likes  to  admit  his  own  shortcomings.  We  prefer  to  find  scapegoats, 
or  "good"  explanations,  of  oin-  difficulties.  Thus,  the  inability  of 
many  of  us  to  realize  our  social  and  economic  goals  creates  pent- 
up  emotions  and  feelings  ^vhich  may  be  released  in  the  form  of 
hate,  contempt,  and  even  acts  of  violence  toward  scapegoat  minor- 
ity groups.  This  is  the  ^vay  many  men  establish  themselves  as 
persons  of  substance  and  importance.  Minority  grotips  with  strange 
manners  or  appearance  become  natural  scapegoats.  As  long  as 
large  sections  of  the  community  remain  economically  and  socially 
insecure,  the  minority  gioups  are  potential  scapegoats.  Unem- 
ployment, low  wages,  and  social  disappointments  all  combine  to 
make  many  men  imreasonable  and  somewhat  desperate.  We  are 
making  slo^v  biu  steady  progress  in  the  satisfaction  of  these  more 
basic  human  needs,  btit  in  the  meantime  we  cannot  permit  otu 
imcontrolled  passions  to  destroy  oin*  society. 

Factors    Underlying   Mob   and 
Crowd    Behavior 

Of  fundamental  importance  in  the  control  of  minority-group 
^      tension  is  an  luiderstanding  of  the  elementary  facts  in  cro^vd  for- 
mation and  mob   psychology.     It   is   under   the   influence  of  the 
crowd,  or  the  mob,  that  bigoted  feelings  and  emotions  are  released. 

At  the  otitset  we  have  noted  that  people  living  in  a  great  im- 
personal city  like  Chicago  may  have  difficulty  in  satisfying  their 
fundamental  hiunan  needs.  Any  of  tis  may  some  time  fail  to  re- 
ceive the  salary  or  ^vage,  the  standing  in  the  commimity,  or  the 
sense  of  po^\'er  to  ^vhich  ^ve  think  ^ve  are  entitled.  This  is  one 
of  the  basic  facts  of  oin-  times— namely,  that  men  are  constantly 
striving  after  ever  greater  material  benefits,  higher  standing  in 
the  commimity,  and  po^ver  over  their  fello^\'  men.  A  consideration 
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of  how  disappointment  or  inaclc([iiacy  in  each  ol  these  areas  may 
be  released  in  a  cro^vd  is  basic  to  an  iniderstanding of  mob  \iolence. 

The  amount  of  money  ^ve  earn  is  of  primary  importance.  In  a 
stn~vey  of  all  U.  S.  family  incomes  for  the  years  1935-1936,  it  was  re- 
vealed that  69  per  cent  had  yearly  incomes  imder  5 1500:  only  28 
per  cent  had  incomes  between  $1500  and  $5000  per  year;  and  only 
2 1/0  per  cent  had  incomes  of  $5000  or  over  per  year.'  These  figmes 
are  quite  characteristic  of  the  earnings  of  the  American  people. 
Althotigh  earnings  are  some^vhat  higher  today,  the  gains  are  offset 
by  the  higher  cost  of  li\'ing.  Any  ■wage  earner  kno^\•s  that  the 
dollar  has  less  pinxhasing  po^ver  today  than  it  did  ten  years  ago. 
Employees  on  fixed  wages,  stich  as  teachers,  policemen,  etc.,  are 
especially  aware  of  this  fact. 

Men  and  Tvomen  can  live  contentedly  and  in  adjustment  to  their 
neighbors  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  able  to  afford  them- 
selves the  ftmdamental  necessities  of  life.  Low  incomes  are  re- 
flected in  inadeqtiate  diets,  stibstandard  shelter,  and  instiilicient 
clothing.  The  problem  exists  not  only  for  the  jobless  and  lowest- 
income  gTotips.  Most  of  lis  are  chronically  concerned  ^vith  stretch- 
ing oin-  limited  btulgets  in  the  face  of  rising  prices.  ^Vell  over  t^vo- 
thirds  of  the  poptdation  have  relatively  low  incomes.  The  residts 
of  insiifTicient  incomes  are  not  only  po\'erty  in  the  narro^ver  sense 
but  also  a  general  condition  of  denial  and  stiffering  as  we  attempt 
to  live  within  limited  means.  Constant  worry  about  "making  ends 
meet"  is  what  is  meant  by  insecurity  and  frustration.  Tliese  wor- 
ries may  be  redirected  in  the  form  of  hate  and  liostile  acts  if  an 
occasion  arises  for  blaming  and  releasing  oin-  feelings  upon  a 
scapegoat  minority  giotip. 

But  men  do  not  live  by  bread  alone.  They  need  also  to  enjoy 
the  respect  of  their  friends  and  neighbors.  Finthermore,  they  re- 
(juire  a  sense  of  importance,  a  feeling  that  they  count  for  some- 
thing and  are  not  mere  nobodies.  These  elements  are  essential  to 
the  development  of  a  Avell-ad justed  person.    Under  modern  con- 

'  National   Resources  Comniiltcc.  "Consumer  Incomes  in   ihc  United   States:   Their  Dis- 
trilnition  in  1935-36."  Washington.  D.  C:  1938.  G  pp. 
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ditions  there  are  many  of  us  who  have  been  denied  these  basic- 
needs  and  are  tinconsciously  driven  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  in 
other  ways. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  American  population  is  unable  to 
enjoy  the  standard  of  living  ^vhich.  in  terms  of  the  picture  por- 
trayed by  the  school,  the  movies,  and  the  radio,  they  have  been 
led  to  believe  is  their  right.  Thus,  they  may  be  easily  misled  by 
the  bigot  who  says,  "The  niggers  are  getting  all  the  good  jobs," 
or  "The  Jews  are  ruining  your  business."  Economic  insecurity 
lies  ready  to  be  exploited  by  the  demagogtie  interested  in  exciting 
public  passions  and  mob  action.  The  motion  pictine,  "Black 
Legion,"'  depicts  the  infamous  history  of  a  Detroit  organization 
by  the  same  name  during  the  30's.  The  story  portrays  ho^v  a 
decent  American  citizen,  by  reason  of  his  failinx  to  get  an  expected 
promotion,  was  encovnaged  to  join  a  terroristic  gang.  Thus,  he  ^vas 
revenged  on  a  person  of  foreign  extraction,  ^vho  got  the  promotion 
he  had  expected  to  receive.  Such  economic  inseciuities  and  dis- 
appointments are  like  tinder  that  can  be  easily  kindled  into  mob 
action. 

Status  is  merely  a  name  for  the  concern  men  have  as  to  what 
others  think  about  them,  how  they  are  respected  as  persons.  In 
an  earlier  age  of  handicraft  and  agriculture,  men  achieved  their 
position  in  the  community  throtigh  their  jobs  and  workmanship. 
A  man  ^vas  respected  by  reason  of  the  excellence  of  the  goods  he 
produced.  In  the  modern  factory,  each  man  has  become  a  cog  in 
a  huge  machine.  He  has  become  part  of  a  vast,  impersonal  organi- 
zation that  only  rarely  can  attend  to  the  achievements  of  the  indi- 
vidual ^vorkmen.  Many  forward-looking  businessmen  have 
recognized  this  problem  and  are  searching  for  means  of  remedying 
the  situation.  Howe\'er.  the  fact  remains  that  great  nimibers  of 
workers  do  not  receive  adequate  job  satisfactions.  Their  jobs  do 
not  afford  them  stifficient  prestige  and  self-esteem.  They  find  it 
necessary  to  improve  their  status  off  the  job  and  in  the  immediate 
circle  of  their  family  and  friends.    In  the  small  ciicle  of  our  kins- 


'  "Black  Legion,"  a  movie  produced  by  Warner  Bros,  and  distributed  by  College  Fibn 
Center,  Chicago. 
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lolk  il  is  not  possible  Lo  secure  sufficient  prestige.  In  tiie  typical 
sniaff-taniily  life  of  a  city  fike  Cliicago,  a  man  does  not  get  ttie  kind 
antt  amount  of  recognition  that  he  received  when  he  was  the 
center  of  a  large  collection  of  kinsfolk  living  in  a  rural  commtuiity. 
In  such  a  family,  grandparents  and  grandchildren  lived  inider 
the  same  roof.  In  a  city  family,  a  man  is  of  importance  only  to 
his  wife  and  children.  He  lives  in  a  small  apartment  and  is 
usually  separated  from  his  relatives.  Otiite  frequently  he  does 
not  even  know  his  next-door  neighbor.  Thus  he  is  forced  to 
depend  on  contacts  made  in  clubs,  lodges,  and  labor  tuiions  for 
fiis  wider  recognition.  1  hat  is  ^vhy  stich  organizations  as  the 
Black  Legion,  the  Cohunbians,  Inc.,  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  have 
such  insidious  influence.  Fliey  foster  prejudice  anct  tiate  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  needs  of  individtiafs  who  are  psychologically  starved 
because  of  their  lack  of  status.  By  boasting  of  a  native-white 
superiority,  conferring  fancy  titles  on  their  membership,  dis- 
playing an  elaborate  ritual,  and  Hashing  a  distinctive  regalia,  they 
appeal  to  the  desire  for  stattis  and  recognition.  Stich  organizations 
are  deliberately  fomenting  racial  tensions  by  exploiting  the  natural 
Iruman  hunger  for  a  feeling  of  importance.  The  demagogtie 
knows  that  it  is  possible  to  mobilize  a  crowd,  or  mob,  in  terms  of 
these  basic  insecinities. 

The  power  that  men  are  permitted  to  exercise  over  tlieir  fellow 
men  is  rigidly  limited  by  the  laws  of  the  community.  Neverthe- 
less, men  desire  po^ver,  and  it  is  no\vhere  more  obvious  tlian  in 
tlie  unbridled  actions  of  a  mob.  Individuals  under  the  spell  of  a 
mob  have  a  false  sense  of  power.  It  is  incredible,  btu  trtie,  tliat  a 
mob  can  derive  a  kind  of  satisfaction  otu  of  beating  up  tfie  mem- 
bers of  a  minority  grotip.  burning  ttieir  fiomes,  and  piilaging 
their  places  of  btisiness.  The  members  of  a  mob  receive  from  these 
acts  a  sense  of  personal  satisfaction.  This  is  related  to  their  ordinary 
helplessness  and  feelings  of  unimportance  in  their  every-day 
lives.  For  the  one  fleeting  moment  of  a  mob's  existence,  its  mem- 
bers gain  a  false  sense  of  personal  power.  Tliey  liave  a  passing 
chance  to  exercise  control  and  take  things  into  tlieir  own  hands. 
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Anyone  who  has  seen  a  mob  in  action  is  well  aware  that  it  over- 
rides reason.  Its  sense  ol  power  is  like  a  tidal  wave  that  sweeps 
over  all  who  woidd  resist  it. 

In  addition  lo  the  atlult  insecinities  and  frustrations,  there  are 
more  intimate  and  personal  experiences  oJ  childhood  which  affect 
men.  Children  often  carry  into  adulthood  the  effects  of  damaging 
childhood  experience.  The  alarming  amounts  of  adidt  insanity 
and  general  neinotic  and  imstable  behavior  have  been  partly 
attributed  to  unforttmate  childhood  experiences.  Psychiatrists  have 
pointed  out  tliat  much  hostile  behavior  in  the  form  of  race  hatred 
and  prejtidice  can  be  traced  directly  to  childhood  difficidties. 
Many  highly  emotional  and  excitable  adults  are  reflecting  their 
deep-seated  childhood  insecinities.  It  is  these  highly  emotional 
and  excitable  individuals  who  play  a  large  part  in  crowd  and  mob 
behavior.  They  communicate  their  own  personal  excitement  lo 
others  and  thus  help,  as  we  shall  see  later,  to  organize  it. 

There  are  ahvays  available,  at  any  moment  and  in  any  gathering, 
a  large  ninnber  of  individuals  such  as  we  have  described.  They 
are  ready  at  the  slightest  provocation  to  vent  their  own  feeling  in 
the  form  of  aggressive  and  hostile  acts  toward  the  scapegoat  mino- 
rity groups.  These  are  natinal  reactions.  Frtistrated  and  insecure 
individuals,  niunerous  as  they  are,  are  ready  and  willing  to  search 
out  others  ^vho  can  be  blamed  for  their  o^vn  shortcomings  and 
failin^es. 

We  must  not  close  our  minds  to  the  tragic  and  inescapable  fact 
that  under  present-day  conditions,  the  poptdation  of  great  cities 
like  Chicago,  New  York,  Detroit,  and  Los  Angeles  can  be  trans- 
formed into  mobs  that  ^vill  keep  the  community  in  a  state  of  terror 
and  disorder  for  considerable  periods  of  time. 

Stages  in  the  Development  of  Mobs 

The  steps  in  the  development  of  an  aggressive  and  destructive 
crowd  can  be  identified.  The  first  stage  in  the  transformation  of 
a  collection  of  separate  individuals  into  a  mob  is  the  occurrence  of 
some   exciting   incident.     It    may   be   an   auto   accident   which   is 
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complicated  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  parties  is  white  and  the 
other  a  Negro,  or  it  may  be  an  expression  of  resentment  by  a 
group  of  whites  toward  the  presence  of  Negioes  on  a  beach  or  in 
a  park.  Whatever  the  natine  of  the  incident,  if  it  is  sufficiently 
exciting  and  commanding  of  attention,  it  ^vill  attract  a  group  of 
onlookers  who  will  mill  abotu  the  scene  of  the  incident  and  who 
may  have  occasion  to  take  sides.  In  an  incident  involving  different 
races,  the  whites  are  disposed  to  line  up  with  whites  and  the 
Negroes  with  Negroes,  irrespective  of  the  merits  of  the  conllict. 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  gathering  of  cro^vds,  it  is  often  possible 
for  the  police  oflicer  to  i.solate  an  incident  by  making  a  cjuick,  yet 
adequate,  determination  of  the  facts.  Then,  by  taking  immediate 
action— e.g.,  the  taking  of  the  parties  into  custody— he  may  avoid 
the  involvement  of  many  onlookers.  The  speed  with  which  the 
police  officer  operates  in  these  situations  is  the  measiue  of  the 
extent  to  ^vhich  onlookers  can  accumulate.  By  ciuting  short  such 
an  accumulation,  he  can  prevent  an  incident  from  becoming  an 
affair  which  it  ^\'i^  he  impossible  for  him  to  handle.  The  following 
incident,  related  by  one  of  the  supervisory  officers,  illustrates  the 
way  in  which  incidents  can  be  expeditiously  handled  in  such  a 
manner  that  more  serious  developments  are  avoided: 

"\  cab  load  of  white  sailors  were  having  an  argument  with  a 
cab  driver  over  the  payment  of  their  fares.  This  argument  took 
place  in  a  Negro  area  at  47th  and  Michigan,  and  a  crowd  of  curious 
onlookers  began  to  gather.  The  sailors,  who  were  under  the  influ- 
ence of  liquor,  began  to  hiul  insidts  at  the  Negro  bystanders.  .\n 
ugly  situation  was  in  the  making  when  a  police  officer  appeared  on 
the  scene.  He  immediately  ordered  the  cab  driver  to  take  his  cab 
with  the  load  of  sailors  to  a  point  several  blocks  distant.  The  re- 
moval of  these  sailors  from  the  crowd  which  had  collected  made  it 
possible  for  the  officer  to  deal  with  the  dispute  between  the  cab 
driver  and  the  sailors  and  jjrcvent  what  otherwise  might  have  been 
a  dangerous  race  incident." 

Many  times  an  officer  does  not  arri\'e  tipon  the  scene  of  an 
incident  luitil  after  a  crowd  has  assembled  and  achieved  a  degiee 
of  aggi^essive  unity.  On  such  occasions  the  simple  and  direct  ex- 
pedient of  isolating  the  lace  and  minority-gioup  aspects  may  not 
be  possible.     As  an   incident  proceeds  to  attract  numbers  of  in- 
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dividuals,  they  aie  pressed  together.  They  quite  naturally  be- 
gin to  brush  and  contact  one  another,  even  to  initiate  conversa- 
tion \v'ith  titter  strangers.  This  activity  is  somewhat  akin  to  the 
behavior  of  sheep  crowded  together  in  a  corral.  They  nrove  around 
and  about  in  rather  aimless  fashion,  all  the  \vhile  communicating 
to  each  other  the  collective  excitement  of  the  situation.  This  is 
known  as  the  milling  process. 

More  specifically,  the  building  tip  of  the  mob  spirit  through 
the  milling  process  takes  place  in  the  foUo^ving  way.  One  excited 
individual  stimulates  excitement  in  another.  He,  in  turn,  stimu- 
lates it  in  a  third,  ^vho  may,  in  turn,  restimulate  the  first  individual 
to  an  even  greater  pitch  of  excitement.  Thus,  by  circular  in- 
fluences, stimulation  and  restimulalion  of  each  other,  a  high  state 
of  collective  tension  and  excitement  is  btiilt  up.  As  this  goes  on, 
individuals  become  less  and  less  responsive  to  stimulations  arising 
outside  the  group  and  respond  only  to  influences  ^vithin  the  crowd 
itself.  This  process  creates  among  the  members  of  the  crowd  an 
internal  rapport,  a  kind  of  collective  hypnosis  in  which  the  in- 
dividual loses  his  self-control  and  responds  only  to  the  dictates 
of  the  cro^vd  as  a  ^vhole.  Here  is  an  important  fundamental  fact 
which  every  police  officer  who  has  dealt  ^\'ith  a  crowd  has  had 
occasion  to  experience.  In  the  mob  the  individual  loses  his 
ability  to  act  in  terms  of  cool  and  rational  considerations.  He  is 
swayed  by  the  moods  and  sentiments  of  the  mob.  He  begins  to 
act  in  quite  different  terms  than  if  he  were  alone  or  out  from 
under  the  influence  of  the  mob.  In  this  fact  exists  the  iinmense 
potentiality  for  evil  behavior  which  crowds  often  exhibit.  Quite 
often  individuals  find  it  difficult  to  tmderstand  ho^v  they  could 
possibly  have  acted  as  they  did  while  part  of  a  crowd  or  mob. 

This  ^vas  exactly  the  dilemina  of  a  group  of  boys  in  the  Detroit 
riots.  Under  the  influence  of  the  mood  and  sentiment  of  a  mob, 
they  went  looking  for  "a  nigger  to  kill."  They  finally  encountered 
and  shot  in  cold  blood  a  Negro  who  happened  to  be  ^\'aiting  for  a 
street  car.  Later,  ^vhen  questioned  by  the  police,  they  ^vere  unable 
to  explain  how  they  had  been  moved  to  commit  such  a  horrible 
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and  infamous  crime.  In  this  they  were  essentially  truthful.  When 
a  person  has  come  out  from  tmder  the  infltience  of  a  mob,  ii  is 
nearly  impossible  for  him  to  give  any  reasonable  explanation  of 
his  acts  as  a  member  of  the  mob. 

Notwithstanding  the  increasing  difficulties  which  confront  a 
police  officer  in  coping  with  a  milling  crowd,  there  are  control 
measin^es  which  can  be  employed  at  that  stage.  One  effective 
handling  of  a  milling  crowd  is  indicated  in  the  following  incident 
related  by  one  of  the  supervisory  officers: 

"A  relief  agency  had  sent  out  notices  that  it  would  employ  men 
at  a  certain  hour  at  Himiboldt  Park  field  house.    ^Vhen  an  officer 
arrived  on  the  scene,  a  crowd  of  several  thousand  had  gatheretl  in 
front  of  the  field  house.    The  officer  was  confronted  by  a  sea  ol 
heads  milling  about  the  doors.   Excitement  was  rising,  men  pushed 
against  one  another,  and  there  was  danger  that  a  protecting  rail 
would  collapse  Irom  the  weight  of  the  pressure  against  it.    II  lelt  to 
its  own  devices,  the  crowd  ^voldd  soon  have  broken   the  railing, 
with  resultant  injuries,  and  might  have  stormed  the  building.   The 
officer  took  a  position  where  he  could  command  the  attention  ol 
the  crowd  and  told  them  that  if  they  woidd  form  an  orderly  line, 
they  would  all  be  registered  in  due  course.    He  selected  four  men 
as  the  first  elements  in  a  column  and  began  to  march  them  in  zig-zag 
fashion  around  and  away  from  the  field  house.    Soon  he  had  the 
whole  crowd  arranged  in  a  colimm  of  fours  stretched  around  and 
away  from  the  field  house." 
In  this  incident  the  officer  acted  in  terms  of  a  practical  under- 
standing of  the  potentialities  of  the  milling  crowd.    He  realized 
that   the  milling  must   be  broken   up  before  the  crowd  became 
hysterical  and  aggressive.    He  introduced  the  regular  formation 
iir  order  to  isolate  individuals  from  each  other  in  gi-oups  of  fours. 
Thus,  he  transformed  the  cro^vd  and  potential  mob  imo  an  orderly 
assembly. 

In  many  cases,  ho^^•ever,  the  crowd  or  mob  has  already  achic\'ecl 
a  degree  of  unity  and  purpose  that  makes  it  unresponsive  to  this 
kind  of  suggestion.  Wheir  this  is  the  case,  it  becomes  necessary 
for  police  officers  to  remove  the  most  excited  individuals  from  the 
crowd.  The  most  excited  indi\'iduals  are  ahvays  a  foctis  of  atten- 
tion in  the  organization  of  an  aggressive  mob.  Their  removal  ■will 
contribute  to,  and  make  possible,  the  dissolution  of  the  remaining 
less  excited  individuals.    In  the  removal  of  these  individuals,  the 
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police  officers  must  make  a  show  of  force.  However,  it  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  they  should  use  force.  The  difference  is 
an  important  one,  and  a  failure  to  make  the  distinction  may  result 
in  unnecessary  bloodshed.  The  mere  presence  of  sufficient  num- 
bers of  men  in  uniform  is  what  is  meant  by  a  show  of  force.  This 
awes  the  ci'owd  so  that  it  becomes  unnecessary  to  use  force  in 
reinoving  key  persons.  The  idea  of  individual  heroic  police  action 
is  not  only  unnecessary,  it  may  be  positively  damaging  and  fool- 
hardy. A  police  officer  who  attempts  single-handed  to  subdue  a 
mob  or  grapple  with  individuals  ptits  his  own  safety  in  jeopardy. 
In  the  violence  that  then  is  botuid  to  ensue,  he  merely  stimulates 
the  ugly  tendencies  of  the  crowd.  It  is  of  prime  importance  that 
such  situations  be  avoided.  It  can  be  done  if  supervisory  officers  so 
arrange  and  instruct  their  personnel  that  reinforcements  can  be 
mobilized  at  any  point  in  the  shortest  possible  time  and  in  numbers 
appropriate  to  the  situation. 

In  the  following  incident  related  by  one  of  the  supervisory 
officers  unpleasant  results  followed  an  inadequate  show  of  force: 
"A  mob  had  gathered  who  were  being  harangued  by  an  inflam- 
matory soap-box  orator.  The  officers  drove  up  in  a  squad  car  and 
decided  to  place  the  speaker  under  arrest.  Drawing  their  clubs, 
they  made  their  way  to  the  center  of  the  crowd,  where  the  speaker 
stood.  The  speaker,  however,  was  surrounded  by  sympathizers.  So 
were  the  two  police  officers.  The  members  of  the  crowd  set  upon 
the  officers,  wrested  their  clubs  from  their  hands,  knocked  them 
down,  and  kicked  them.  They  were  unable  to  arrest  the  speaker. 
Only  with  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  and  a  considerable  use  of 
force  were  arrests  made  and  the  nrob  dispersed." 

In  this  instance  the  law  was  represented  in  too  little  strength. 
There  was  an  inadequate  show  of  force,  with  the  result  that  the 
crowd  was  not  over-awed.  The  mere  presence  of  a  larger  grotip 
of  uniformed  men  would  have  made  unnecessary  the  later  resort 
to  the  use  of  force. 

Teirsion  in  a  cro^vd  is  tisually  highest  at  a  point— front  and 
center.  Here  the  excited  individuals  who  exercise  such  tmusual 
influence  on  all  the  others  are  located.  These  are  the  points  upon 
which  police  attention  should  be  centered  and  the  approach  made 
if  the  exciting  influence  of  strategic  individuals  needs  to  be  checked. 
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A  tactic  used  in  the  Harlem  riots  by  the  New  York  poHce  and  also 
by  the  Milwaukee  police  in  the  dispersal  of  dangerous  crowds  met 
with  considerable  success.  It  is  that  of  directing  the  cro\vd  from 
its  outer  edges  to  "break  up  and  go  home."  This  was  done  by 
means  of  a  public-address  system  mounted  on  a  soiuid  truck.  The 
blare  of  the  speaker  and  the  atithoritative  tone  of  the  commands 
attract  the  attention  of  the  individuals  in  the  crowd.  In  so  doing, 
it  tmns  them  a^vay  from  the  excited  individuals  and  breaks  up  their 
influence.  This  technicjue  is  inicjuestionably  helpfid  in  breaking 
up  crowds  in  their  early  stages  and  can  be  usefid  in  penetrating 
the  consciousness  of  a  giotip  ^s'hich  is  already  well  organized. 

The  final  stage  in  the  development  of  a  mob  has  been  called 
the  phase  of  social  contagion.  In  this  period,  the  small  original 
crowd  is  swelled  by  ntimbers  of  bystanders.  They  tisually  have 
little,  if  any,  knowledge  of  the  precipitating  incident.  They  are 
impelled  by  ctuiosity  and  are  merely  attracted  by  the  sight  of  gath- 
ering people.  Innocent  as  they  are  of  the  incident,  they  are.  never- 
theless, quickly  captured  by  the  mood  of  the  cro^vd  and  begin  to 
share  its  collective  excitement.  A  whole  population  can  be  affected 
in  this  way.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  dancing  manias  that  swept 
Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  or  more  recently  by  the  bobby-soxers 
who  storm  a  railroad  station  or  a  movie  house  to  see  a  Frank  Sinatra 
or  a  Van  Johnson.  The  manner  in  which  these  "crazes"  of  one 
kind  or  another  are  built  up  and  spread  across  the  ■^vhole  country 
is  very  similar  to  the  building  up  of  a  mob.  A  stipervisory  officer 
fin-nishes  the  following  incident  to  indicate  that  innocent  by- 
standers are  dra^vn  to  and  become  part  of  the  mob: 

"A  crowd  had  collected  in  Douglas  Park  and  were  being  incited 
by  questionable  leadership.  It  began  to  collect  people  passing  by 
and  before  long  it  became  necessary  to  break  it  up  by  positive 
police  intervention.  Considerable  force  was  used,  and  later  it  was 
iound  that  the  greater  proportion  of  those  who  received  injuries 
were  innocent  bystanders  who  had  drifted  into  the  crowd  from 
12th  Street." 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  formation  of  the  cro^s'd,  a  cordon  of 

police  would  have  been  effective  in  minimizing  such  injuries.    By 

means  of  the  police  cordon,   individuals  cotild  be  permitted   to 
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escape  from  the  crowd,  but  not  to  enter  it.  In  the  handling  of  mob 
situations,  the  police  cordon  prevents  the  riotous  infection  of 
great  masses  of  individuals  by  preventing  social  contagion.  In  the 
Harlem  riots,  the  cordon  ^vas  used  with  great  success.  By  throwing 
police  cordons  arotuid  danger  areas,  thousands  of  curiosity  seekers 
were  prevented  from  being  exposed  to  the  mob  situation  and  in 
that  way  becoming  infected  with  its  spirit.  Letting  people  out 
means  freeing  them  from  the  excitement  of  the  mob;  keeping  them 
oiu  of  the  area  means  that  the  mob  spirit  will  not  be  able  to  possess 
them.  It  is  worth  while  spectUating  whether  a  police  cordon 
thrown  around  the  Belle  Isle  area  in  Detroit  when  trouble  first 
commenced  might  not  have  afEected  the  subsequent  riot  pattern  as 
it  spread  through  the  city.  It  is  highly  probable  that  such  tactics 
can  prove  effective  in  confining  the  mob  activity  to  a  limited  sec- 
tion. Such  -(vas  the  accomplishment  in  the  New  York  Harlem  riots. 

The  foregoing  disctission  may  be  summarized  in  the  following 
table,  which  indicates  stages  in  the  organization  of  an  aggressive 
crowd  and  certain  police  measines  ^vhich  are  appropriate  to  these 
stages. 


STAGES   IN   THE 
FORM.\TION  OF  THE  MOB 

APPROPRIATE 
POLICE  ACTIONS 

Initial  stage: 

An  initial  incident. 

Individuals   in   the   milling   process. 

Quick  determination  of  the  facts  and 
innnediate  action  to  resolve  and 
isolate   the   incident. 

Discouragement  of  curiosity  seekers. 

Stage  of  collective  excitement: 

Crowd    becoming    unified     by     circular 

influence. 
Stirred  to  action  by  key  individuals. 

Removal   of  key   individuals. 

Adecjuate  show  of  force  by   the  gather 
ing   of   sufficient    uniformed    officers. 

Dispersal   of   those   who   have   gathered. 

Stage  of  social  contagion: 

Crowd  accumulating  masses  of  innocent 
bystanders    as    well    as    some    trouble 
seekers. 

.Adequate  show  of  force. 

Mobilization   of   reserves. 

Cordon    of   police    around    the    affected 

area   to  keep  it  isolated. 
Loud  speakers  and  police  details  to  en 

courage   the   crowd   to   break   up   and 

leave  the  area. 
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Types   of   Crowds 

Crowds  of  both  peaceful  and  aggressive  kinds  develop  in  nuich 
the  same  way.  However,  it  is  useful  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
various  types  of  crowds,  since  they  do  not  all  recjuire  the  active 
intervention  of  the  police.  It  is  just  as  important  to  know  when 
not  to  intervene  as  it  is  to  know  ^v'hen  to  exercise  police  aiuhority. 
Generally  speaking,  assembled  crowds  are  of  foin-  types:  casual 
crowds,  conventional  crowds,  aggressive  crowds,  and  expressive 
crowds. 

Casual  Croiod 

The  casual  crowd  may  be  illustrated  by  the  group  that  gathers 
in  front  of  a  store  window  to  watch  a  demonstration.  Such  a  group 
has  little  organization,  no  unity  of  piu^pose,  and  its  members  come 
and  go.  Such  a  giotip  responds  easily  and  directly  to  a  "move-on" 
or  "keep-moving"  order.  It  has  no  psychological  tniity  and  does 
not  concern  us  in  the  present  discussion. 

Conventional  Croivd 

The  conventional  crowd  is  one  that  assembles  for  a  deliberate 
and  appointed  purpose,  such  as  witnessing  a  ball  game  or  a  stadium 
exhibition.  In  stich  a  crowd  the  behavior  of  the  individual  is  con- 
trolled by  established  and  understood  rides  and  regidations.  These 
have  been  laid  down  for  the  purposes  of  such  occasions.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  for  such  a  crowd  to  become  iniridy  and  aggressive. 
For  example,  the  familiar  throwing  of  pop  bottles  at  the  tnnpire 
or  the  quarrels  that  break  out  in  the  stands  at  a  football  game  are 
evidences  of  the  tendency  to  throw  off  the  restraints  and  develop 
aggressive  characteristics.  These  tendencies  are  curbed  by  a  rigid 
and  scrupidous  enforcement  of  the  rules  and  regulations.  They 
are  further  checked  if  the  opportiniity  to  throw  things  about  is 
limited.  The  present  Chicago  practice  of  serving  drinks  in  paper 
cups  at  athletic  events  is  a  wise  precaution.  It  eliminates  ilie  chance 
that  one  excited  individual  who  thoughtlessly  hurls  a  pop  bottle 
will  be  blindly  imitated  by  others.    Interracial  sporting  events  are 
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often  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  apprehension.  Under  these 
circimistances  a  conventional  crowd  can  easily  lose  its  respect  for 
the  rules  and  regidations.  Such  events  shotdd  be  adequately 
policed.  The  restraining  infltience  of  the  police  uniform  has 
proved  its  ^vorth  on  stich  occasions.  The  mere  presence  of  ninnbers 
of  imiformed  officers  is  sufficient  to  prevent  a  conventional  crowd 
from  degenerating  into  an  active  and  aggressive  mob. 

The  Aggressive  Crou'd 

The  aggressive  crowd  is  the  one  ^vhich  presents  the  acute  policing 
problem.  Such  a  group  is  bent  on  damage.  It  has  an  aim  or  pin- 
pose,  a  leadership,  and  moves  actively  toward  its  objective.  Its 
essential  character  has  been  set  forth  in  our  general  discussion  of 
crowd  behavior.  It  is  mentioned  here  only  for  the  pinpose  of 
distinguishing  it  from  other  collections  of  individuals. 

The  Expressive  Crowd 

1  he  expressi\'e  cro^vd  is  often  mistakenly  regarded  as  dangerous 
and  treated  as  though  it  were  aggressive.  It  is  important  to  avoid 
this  confusion.  An  expressive  cro^vd  is  so  named  because  its  mem- 
bers are  involved  in  some  kind  of  expressive  behavior  such  as 
dancing,  singing,  or  ^vorshipping.  Such  groups  are  expressing 
their  feelings  and  sentiments,  releasing  their  energies  through  the 
actions  of  the  movement.  Such  activity  is  not  harmful  to  others 
and  is  best  let  alone.  If,  for  example,  a  group  of  young  people  are 
jitterbugging  in  the  street  or  before  a  theater,  it  is  not  necessarily 
a  cause  for  alarm.  Such  a  crowd  is  not  aggi^essive,  nor  is  its  energy 
directed  to^vard  a  damaging  objective.  It  is  far  wiser  to  permit  such 
activity  to  continue  and  to  permit  the  group  to  so  express  itself  if 
there  is  no  serious  breach  of  the  peace.  Indeed,  interrupting  the 
release  of  energies  in  an  expressive  manner  may  divert  the  latent 
energies  of  such  a  cro\\'d  into  aggressive  and  destructive  channels. 

Rumor 

Wild  and  unsupported  rumors  about  minority  grotips  are  not 
only  a  symptom  of  tension,  they  are  one  of  its  chief  aggravating 
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influences.  Because  of  this,  they  are  a  matter  of  concern  to  the 
pohce  authorities.  One  of  the  most  widely  circulated  and  fallacious 
riniiors  of  the  day  is  the  reported  existence  of  a  "Shove-and-Push 
Day."  This  is  purported  to  be  a  day  each  week,  on  which  Negroes 
are  organized  to  shove  ^vhites  arotmd  in  stores,  on  street  cars,  and 
on  elevated  lines  and  to  make  themselves  generally  obnoxious  to 
whites.  Rape  rumors  are  frequent  and  reciurent  and  always  add 
to  themselves  highly  emotional  and  inciting  features.  There  is 
the  instance  of  an  attack  on  Chicago's  near-West  Side,  an  assault 
upon  a  yotmg  woman  on  her  ^vay  home  from  church.  The  story 
had  soon  taken  the  shape  of  an  especially  horrible  and  brutal  at- 
tack upon  a  ntm.  This  added  feattn^e,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
the  assailant  was  a  Negro,  released  untold  prejudices  and  animo- 
sities on  the  part  of  strongly  religiotis  people,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  rumor  was  distorted.  The  public  \vas  being  aroused  by  a 
quite  false  and  irrelevant  element. 

In  Detroit,  the  rumor  was  widely  circulated  among  whites  that 
a  Negro  had  raped  a  white  woman  on  the  bridge  at  Belle  Isle. 
Among  Negi'oes  it  was  riunored  that  whites  had  killed  a  colored 
woman  and  her  baby  on  the  Isle.  These  stories,  of  cotuse,  had 
absolutely  no  basis  in  fact.  However,  their  effect  in  mobilizing 
the  passions  of  the  ptiblic  must  not  be  underestimated.  The  fact 
that  they  were  tintrue  did  not  make  them  any  less  provocative. 

Police  are  in  a  strategic  position  to  scotch  rumors.  Whenever  a 
police  officer  hears  a  rumor,  he  can  break  the  rimior  chain  by  him- 
self refraining  from  passing  the  story  along.  Indeed,  if  he  does 
not  do  so,  his  informant  will  probably  add  to  the  story  that  "I 
have  it  on  the  highest  authority,"  since  he  sectired  his  information 
from  a  policeman.  In  dealing  with  rimior,  the  police  officer  mtist 
be  informed  as  to  its  nattu-e  and  the  manner  in  \vhich  distortions 
develop.  Dr.  Gordon  W.  AUport  reports  the  following  demonstra- 
tions before  a  group  of  Boston  police  officers.  They  are  presented 
here  as  amtising  and  yet  tragic  illustrations  of  the  mental  qtiirks 
which  accompany  the  spread  of  rumors. 
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"A  group  of  people  (five  or  six)  are  sent  out  ol  the  room.  A  slide 
featuring  a  considerable  amount  of  action  and  detail  is  projected 
on  the  screen.  The  first  person  is  called  in  and  takes  his  position 
so  that  he  cannot  see  the  slide.  A  member  of  the  audience  describes 
the  slide  to  him,  giving  approximately  twenty  details.  The  second 
person  is  then  called  in,  takes  his  stand  next  to  the  first  who  trans- 
mits to  him  the  description  that  he  has  just  heard.  The  first  person 
then  takes  his  seat.  This  procedure  is  continued  until  the  last 
person  has  been  called  in  and  has  repeated  the  story  that  he  heard. 
Two  typical  series  of  chain  reports  (obtained  from  a  group  of 
police  officers)   follow: 

"Slide  1.  Subway  Scene 

"  (Description  by  someone  in  audience  to  first  listener:) 
"  'This  looks  to  me  like  a  New  York  elevated  train  that  seems  to 
be  going  in  town  from  Van  Cortlandt  Park.  There  is  a  white  man, 
a  defense  worker,  telling  off  a  Negro  and  he  has  a  razor  in  his  hand. 
He  may  have  taken  the  razor  from  the  Negro  and  is  telling  him 
what  he  is  going  to  do  to  him.  The  Negro,  who  is  wearing  a  zoot 
suit,  may  be  disclaiming  that  he  had  the  razor.  The  rear  of  the 
train  is  going  into  Dyckman  Street.  A  Jewish-looking  gentleman  is 
in  the  car,  and  a  lady  with  a  doll,  or  baby,  in  her  hands.' 

"First  Listener: 

"  'This  is  a  picture  of  a  New  York  train,  at  Dyckman  Street  from 
Van  Cortlandt  Park,  headed  in  town.  There  is  a  colored  fellow 
ami  a  white  defense  worker.  The  colored  fellow  has  a  razor  in  his 
hand.  Some  kind  of  argument  is  going  on.  The  Negro  disclaims 
harm  and  owning  the  razor.  A  Jewish  person  and  a  lady  are  getting 
in  the  train  with  either  a  baby  or  a  doll.' 

"Second  Listener: 

"  'This  is  a  sid^way  train  in  New  York  going  past  Cortlandt 
Street.  In  the  train  is  a  colored  man;  he  has  a  razor  of  some  sort, 
and  also  a  Jewish  man  and  a  woman  with  either  a  baby  or  a  doll. 
The  car  is  going  into  Cortlandt  Street  near  Dyckman  Street.' 

"Third  Listener: 

"  'This  ])icture  shows  a  subway  train  in  New  York  going  by 
Cortlandt  Street.  In  the  car  are  a  Negro  with  a  razor  and  a  Jewish 
woman  carrying  either  a  baby  or  a  doll.  Something  happened  when 
the  train  went  past  Dyke  Street,  I  have  a  feeling.' 

"Fourth  Listener: 

"  'This  is  a  subway  train  in  New  York  evidently  going  to  Cort- 
landt Street.  On  a  train  are  a  colored  man  with  a  razor  and  a  Jewish 
woman  with  a  baby,  or  a  dog,  in  her  arms.  Something  is  going  to 
happen  at  Dire  Street.' 
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" Injtli  Listener: 

"  'This  is  a  subway  train  in  New  York  headed  for  Porthtnd  Sticct. 
There  is  a  Jewish  woman  and  a  N'e^ro  wh<j  has  a  ra/or  in  his  hand. 
The  A\'onian  has  a  baby  or  a  dog.  llie  train  is  going  to  Dire  Street, 
and  nothing  much  has  happened.' 

"Slide  2.   Riot  Scene 

"(Description  by  someone  in  audience  to  first  listener:) 
"  'This  is  an  excerpt  Irom  a  motion  picture  tliat  appeared  in  a 
national  magazine.  The  scene  is  Detroit  dm  ing  the  colored-white 
riot.  There  is  a  crowd  around  a  police  officer  with  a  riot  stick  in 
his  right  hand  and  a  Negro  sitting  on  the  groimd,  holding  his  leg. 
On  the  right,  a  boy  is  running  away.  On  the  left,  facing  the  officer 
is  a  man  who  looks  hostile  but  is  afraid  to  go  nearer  because  f)f 
the  riot  stick.   The  crowd  comprises  approximately  100  people.' 

"First  Listener: 

"  'The  picture  on  the  screen  is  an  excerpt  from  a  motion  pictiue 
taken  at  the  time  of  the  Detroit  riot.  In  the  pictine  a  police  officer 
with  a  stick  in  his  right  hand  is  standing  over  a  man  on  the  ground. 
On  the  right  is  a  small  boy;  on  the  left  is  a  man  who  wants  to 
interfere  but  is  afraid  of  the  policeman's  stick.' 

"Second  Listener: 

"  'This  is  an  excerpt  from  a  movie  taken  at  the  time  of  the 
Detroit  riot.  There  is  an  officer  with  a  stick  in  his  hand  anil  a  man 
on  the  ground.  'Ihere  is  a  small  boy  and  a  man  who  Avanis  to  inter- 
fere but  is  afraid.' 

"Third  Listener: 

"  'Picture  was  taken  ihn  ing  the  Detroit  riot.  There  is  a  man  in 
the  picture,  also  a  police  officer.  The  man  has  a  stick  in  his  hand 
and  wants  to  interfere  but  does  not  for  some  reason.  There  is  also 
a  child.' 

"Fourth  Listener: 

"  'This  is  a  pictiue  of  the  Detroit  riot  showing  a  policeman  and 
a  civilian.  The  policeman  has  a  billy  in  his  hand,  and  the  man 
wants  to  take  it  away  from  him.' 

"Fifth  Listener: 

"  'A  picture  of  the  Detroit  riot.  Ihere  is  a  police  oliicer  ^sith  a 
club.    Somebody  wants  to  take  it  away  from  him.'  "^ 

Dr.  Allport  briefly  discusses  the  nature  of  the  distortions  ^vhich 
entered  into  these  two  accotuits.    His  discussion  makes  plain  tiie 

'Allport.  Cordon  W.    "Police  and  Minorils   Croups,"  pp.  10-11.    A  mimeographed  docii 
mcnt  published  by  and  for  the  Boston  Police  Department.  30  pp. 
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grave  danger  ^vhich  the  circulation  o£  rumors  and  reliance  upon 
ihem  creates. 

"  (1)     Siinplification  or  loss  of  detail. 

"As  the  story  travels  from  mouth  to  mouth,  it  becomes  shorter 
and  poorer.  More  and  more  details  are  dropped  out.  Note  ho^v 
in  both  cases  the  end  product  consists  of  very  few  sentences. 

"  (2)     Sharpening  or  exaggeration. 

"As  the  rumor  spreads,  a  few  details  are  seized  upon  and  made 
central  to  the  story  at  the  expense  of  other  relevant  and  equally 
important  points.  The  razor  and  the  woman  passenger  become 
sharpened  in  the  first  story;  the  policeman's  club  in  the  second 
story. 

"  (3)     Fitting  our  expectations  and  emotional  habits. 

"The  person  spreading  a  rumor  is  much  more  likely  to  report 
^vhat  he  usually  expects  to  happen,  rather  than  the  actual  news  that 
he  -witnessed  or  heard.  Note  that  in  the  fii-st  story  tlte  razor  tra- 
veled from  the  ichite  man's  possession  to  the  Negro's.  Stereotyped 
thinking  about  the  Negro  leads  tis  to  expect  to  find  the  razor  ^vhere 
otu~  prejudiced  habits  of  thought  would  like  to  plant  it.  In  the 
second  story,  a  rioter  is  said  to  be  attempting  to  take  away  the 
policeman's  stick.  This  is  \vhat  a  policeman  expects  a  mob  member 
might  do.  Habit  and  emotional  bias  are  pou'erfnl  agents  of  dis- 
tortion in  rumor. 

"This  experiment  neatly  demonstrates  the  distortions  of  rumor, 
although  in  reality  the  experiment  is  conducted  tmder  conditions 
Avhich  are  better  than  those  that  surround  true  rimior.   In  oin-  test: 

"  (1)    A  minimum  of  time  elapses  between  the  "event"  and  the 
series  of  reports. 

"  (2)  The  police  observers  are  members  of  a  profession  that  is 
trained  in  acciuate  observation  and  reporting. 

"  (3)  The  people  taking  part  in  the  experiment  have  nothing 
to  gain  by  inaccurate  reporting;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
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eager  to  show  their  ability  to  perform  this  task  as  accurately 
as  possible. 

Hence,  we  may  expect  these  distortions  to  be  much  more  serious 
in  real  life."^ 

The  role  of  the  police  in  dealing  with  rinnors  has  a  double 
aspect.  First,  the  police  officials  must  regard  them  as  symptomatic. 
If  rinnors  are  plentiftd,  they  should  be  reported.  If  cleared  through 
the  central  police  offices,  they  can  become  an  effective  barometer 
of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  commimity  and  the  prospects  for  trouble 
in  any  particular  area.  Second,  the  individual  officer  can  help 
minimize  the  effect  of  rinnors  by  refraining  from  repeating  them 
outside  of  official  circles.  He  can  check  their  spread  by  ques- 
tioning and  insisting  upon  verification  and  proof.  Also,  it  is  often 
possible  to  check  rumors  by  making  plain  to  the  carrier  of  tales 
the  implication  of  his  action.  A  rumor  stopped  at  any  point  can 
be  of  great  significance  in  cutting  short  its  net^vorklike  spread. 

The  relation  of  rumors  to  crowd  and  mob  action  is  self-evident. 
Rumors  are  like  electric  charges  spreading  through  the  community 
and  touching  off  the  emotional  life  of  the  people.  They  act  as  the 
stimulant  which  prepares  many  innocent  people  for  mob  action. 
In  times  of  critical  tension,  rumors  may  even  serve  a  more  direct 
function.  They  may  bring  people  to  ihe  scene  of  a  minor  incident, 
^vhere  they  often  proceed  to  act  on  rumor  rather  than  in  the  light 
of  the  facts  of  the  situation. 

For  policemen  to  believe  or  act  upon  the  basis  of  rumor  ^v'otdd 
be  folly  itself.  Critical  regard  for  the  problem  recjuires  the  utmost 
care  on  the  part  of  individual  police  officers  and  a  considered  plan 
by  the  supervisory  ofTicials  in  assessing  the  importance  of  a  sana- 
tion in  which  rinnors  are  current. 


'Ibid.,  pp.  11-12. 


CONFERENCE  VI 

THE  LAW  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 

CONTROLS  AS  THEY  AFFECT 

HUMAN  RELATIONS 

The  problem  of  minority-gi'oup  tensions  is  only  one  aspect  of 
the  wider  problem  of  civil  liberty.  The  police  atithority  must 
have  a  special  concern  with  the  law  as  it  affects  human  relations, 
foi;  it  is  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  that  the  police  enter  the 
pictme.  The  police  officer  has  duties  and  responsibilities  which 
stem  from  the  la\v.  From  this  same  body  of  la^v  he  derives  his 
authority,  and  he  is  accountable  for  a  fair  and  impartial  exercise 
of  that  authority.  Every  police  officer  must  be  familiar  with  the 
law,  not  only  as  it  affects  the  publicat-large  but  also  in  its  applica- 
tion to  minority  groups.  The  law  may  be  examined  at  several 
levels,  since  Federal  and  State  laws,  as  well  as  municipal  ordinances, 
include  considerations  ^vhich  affect  race  and  minority-group  rela- 
tions. For  the  most  part  oiu'  concern  is  with  the  actual  legal  details, 
since  the  laws  and  the  provisions  thereof  are  most  explicit  in  their 
implication  for  police  officials. 

Federal   Law 

Under  the  14th  Amendment  to  the  U.  S.  Constitution,  we  find 
the  language  \vhich  has  brought  race  and  minority-group  problems 
within  the  sphere  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  language  of 
Section  I  provides  in  part: 

"No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  la;\'  wliith  shall  ai)ricl»e 
tlie  privileges  or  imnuinities  of  citizens  ot  the  United  States;  nor 
shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  juris- 
tliction  tile  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

95 
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This  section  may  be  broken  down  into  three  parts  in  its  rela- 
tion to  law  enforcement  having  to  do  with  minorities.  These  three 
parts  are:  (1)  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens,  (2)  dtie  process 
of  law,  and  (3)  the  ecjual  protection  of  the  laws. 

Abridgment   of   Privileges  or  Immunities 
of  Citizens 

The  privileges  and  immunities  here  mentioned  include  not  only 
those  rights  ^vhich  are  guaranteed  to  all  citizens  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  (the  first  ten  amendments  to  the  Constitution)  but  also 
(jthers  which  are  not  specifically  indicated  there.  For  example,  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Comt  has  held  that  an  early  California  statiue 
providing  that  no  one  should  employ  any  persons  of  Chinese  or 
Mongolian  descent  was  invalid  and  a  violation  of  this  section  of  the 
14th  Amendment.  The  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  stattite 
abridged  both  the  rights  of  persons  to  hire  whom  they  chose  and 
the  rights  of  the  Chinese  to  earn  a  living.    (In  re  Parrot t,  1  F.481) 

In  another  more  recent  case  involving  the  State  of  Texas,  the 
court  held  that  a  statute  which  denied  Negioes  the  right  to  vote  in 
primary  elections  was  in  violation  of  this  section  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  election  in  question  was  the  Democratic  primary,  which 
in  the  State  of  Texas  is  tantamount  to  final  election,  since  whoever 
gets  the  Democratic  nomination  is  invariably  elected.  Although 
the  Constitution  does  not  specifically  guarantee  any  rights  in  pri- 
mary elections,  the  Cotnt  gave  as  its  reason  for  the  ruling,  the 
empty  meaning  of  the  final  election  since  the  decisive  vote  was  cast 
in  the  primary  election.  Under  these  conditions,  it  held  that 
Negroes  had  suffered  an  abridgment  of  their  rights  as  citizens  by 
being  denied  the  right  to  cast  their  vote  in  the  decisive  primary 
election.    (Nixoji  vs.  Herndon,  47  Supreme  Court  446) 

Due  Process  of  Law 

The  dtie  process  of  law  clause  is  best  exemplified  in  the  noted 
Scottsboro  Cases   (Patterson  vs.  Alabama.  52  Supreme  Court  648). 
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In  these  cases,  nine  Negio  boys  were  accused  and  tried  by  the  State 
ot  Alabama  on  a  capital  charge.  The  boys  \vere  represented  by 
attorneys,  and  the  trial  proceedings  appeared  to  contorm  to  regiUar 
practice.  Ho^ve\'er,  upon  conviction  the  cases  were  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  on  the  grounds  that  the  representation  \vas  haphaz- 
ard and  that  no  serious  attempt  had  been  made  to  defend  the 
accused. 

The  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  conviction  of  the  Alabama 
Court  as  a  denial  of  due  process  and  said  that  merely  because  the 
trial  appeared  to  conform  to  requirements  was  not  enough.  The 
Coint  noted  that  the  defendants  had  not  been  allowed  time  to 
prepare  a  defense  or  to  procure  witnesses  on  their  behalf,  and  that 
the  circumstances  indicated  a  threat  of  mob  violence  to  the  de- 
fendants or  perhaps  to  the  jury  itself  if  there  had  been  no  con- 
viction. 

Equal   Protection   of  the   Laws 

This  section  has  a  double  piupose.  On  the  one  hand  it  prohibits 
special  legislation  by  States  and  mimicipalities  against  any  class  of 
citizens  because  of  their  race,  color,  or  nationality.  Thus,  a  statute 
\vhich  prohibited  Negroes  from  serving  on  jiuies  ^vas  declared  in 
violation  of  the  14th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  {In  re  J'ir- 
ginia,  100  U.S.  313)  On  the  other  hand,  it  prevents  the  denial  to 
members  of  a  race  the  benefits  of  la^vs  ^vhich  are  enacted  for  all 
people.  The  Supreme  Coint  has  rided  that  the  conviction  of  a 
Negro  will  not  be  upheld  if  it  appears  that  there  has  been  a  syste- 
matic exclusion  of  Negroes  from  service  on  grand  juries  in  a  county 
or  on  trial  juries.  (Smith  vs.  Texds,  61  Supreme  Coiu^t  164,  and 
Pierce  x's.  Louisiana,  59  Supreme  Court  536) 

Federal   Statutes 

The  14th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  buttressed  by 
several  provisions  ^s'ithin  the  United  States  Civil  Rights  Code. 
These  are  clear  and  self-explanatory.  The  section  on  equal  rigliis 
under  the  hiw  contains  the  follo^ving  language: 
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"All  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  the  same  right  in  every  State  and  Territory  to  make  and  en- 
force contracts,  to  sue,  be  parties,  give  evidence,  and  to  the  full  and 
equal  benefit  of  all  laws  and  proceedings  for  the  secinity  of  persons 
and  property  as  is  enjoyed  by  white  citizens,  and  shall  be  subject  to 
like  punishment,  pains,  penalties,  taxes,  licenses,  and  exactions  of 
every  kind,  and  to  no  other."    (U.S.C.A.,  Title  8,  Section  41) 

This  portion  of  the  Civil  Rights  Code  has  been  invoked  in 
instances  wliere  minority  grotips  have  been  the  object  of  discrimi- 
nation by  piibUc  officials.  In  the  case  of  U.  S.  vs.  Blackburn  (24 
Fed.  Cas.  1  158)  the  defendants  were  indicted  for  conspiring  to  de- 
prive certain  colored  persons  of  the  ecjiial  protection  of  the  laws. 
The  charge  to  the  jury  in  that  case  reads: 

"Hence,  if  the  outrages  and  crimes  shown  to  have  been  com- 
mitted in  the  case  were  well  known  to  the  community  at  large,  and 
that  commiuiity  and  the  officers  of  the  law  willfully  failed  to  employ 
the  means  provided  by  law  to  ferret  out  and  bring  to  trial  the 
offenders,  because  of  the  victims  being  colored,  it  is  a  depriving 
them  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  law." 

The  section  on  property  rights  of  citizens  is  equally  specific  in  ex- 
tending the  rights  possessed  by  white  citizens  to  members  of 
other  races.   The  langtiage  of  that  section  is  as  follows: 

"All  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  have  the  same  right,  in 
every  State  and  Territory,  as  is  enjoyed  i)y  white  citizens  thereof 
to  inherit,  purchase,  lease,  sell,  hold  and  convey  real  and  personal 
property."    (U.S.C.A.,  Title  8,  Section  42) 

Provision  is  also  made  for  recovery  of  damages  by  inj  tired  per- 
sons. This  is  indicated  in  the  section  on  civil  action  for  deprivation 
of  rigJits,  which  reads: 

"Every  person  who,  under  color  of  any  statute,  ordinance,  regu- 
lation, custom,  or  usage,  of  any  State  or  Territory,  subjects,  or 
causes  to  be  subjected,  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  other 
person  within  the  jurisdiction  thereof  to  the  deprivation  of  any 
rights,  privileges,  or  immunities  secured  by  the  Constitution  and 
laws,  shall  be  liable  to  the  party  injured  in  an  action  at  law,  and  in 
equity,  or  other  proper  proceeding  for  redress."  (U.S.C.A.,  Title  8, 
Section  43) 

A  nimiber  of  cases  have  appeared  in  the  Federal  Courts  where 

it  has  been  charged  that  discrimination  had  been  practiced  in  the 

enforcement  of  an  other^vise  valid  statute.   In  these  instances,  States 
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or  municipalities  have  adopted  laws  which  appeared  to  apply  to  all 
persons  alike,  btit  ■which  the  injiu'ed  parties  claimed  were  sys- 
tematically enforced  against  only  a  panicidar  race  or  class  of  people. 
In  such  cases,  wiien  the  proof  was  shown  that  stich  systematic  dis- 
crimination existed,  the  courts  granted  relief  by  prohibiting  the 
unconstitutional  enforcement.  (Yick  Wo  vs.  Hopkins,  118  U.  S. 
356;  Ah  Sni  iks.  Whilnuni,  25  Supreme  Court  756)  Most  of  these 
cases  have  originated  in  the  soiuhern  States,  where  the  discrimina- 
tion was  practiced  against  Negroes,  and  in  some  of  the  far  western 
States,  where  the  discrimination  was  directed  against  persons  of 
Oriental  extraction. 

Illinois   Statutes 

The  United  States  Constitution  and  the  Federal  Statutes  are 
clear  in  their  directives  as  to  the  civil  rights  of  minority  gi'oups. 
However,  it  is  luider  State  and  mimicipal  la^v  that  the  police  of- 
ficer is  most  frequently  called  upon  to  implement  civil  rights  and 
to  give  evidence  of  correct  and  impartial  conduct  toward  minority 
groups.  The  Statiues  of  the  State  of  Illinois  are  not  only  in  the 
policy  tradition  of  Federal  Statutes  in  their  declaration  of  an  ab- 
soliue  and  imconditional  equality  of  all  people  before  the  law, 
they  are  also  exceedingly  explicit,  in  that  discriminatory  practices 
are  proscribed  by  the  criminal  code.  The  provisions  of  the  Illinois 
Code  of  Civil  Rights  are  developed  in  great  detail.  Within  the 
various  clatises  there  is  contained  specific  information  affecting 
police  and  administrative  authorities.  The  various  Illinois  Statutes 
and  the  Mtmicipal  Code  of  Chicago  applicable  to  civil  rights  are 
presented  in  Appendix  A  on  page  109  and  in  Appendix  B  on 
page  127. 

Police    and    the    Law 

It  is  of  the  lUmost  importance  that  the  activities  of  police  officers 
shoidd  not  be  in  themselves  aggravating  factors  in  initiating  or 
developing  racial  incidents.  It  follows  that  thorotigh  indoctrina- 
tion in  the  content  of  the  foregoing  civil  rights  laws  is  a  MUST  for 
all  police  personnel.    Only  in  the  light  of  such  knowledge  ^vill  it 
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be  possible  tor  the  police  officer  to  assume  his  triil)'  professional 
role  and  correctly  enforce  the  law.  The  experience  of  minority 
groups  with  police  authorities  has  not  ahvays  been  a  happy  one. 
Indeed,  the  Negio  out  of  the  South  has  good  reason  to  look  ^vith 
suspicion  and  fear  upon  the  uniformed  officer.  In  southern  com- 
mtniities.  the  police  aiuhorities  are  law-enforcement  officials,  as 
^ve  kno\v  the  term,  only  with  reference  to  the  -white  commiuiity. 
The  Negio  is  a^vare  of  "the  law"  only  as  an  agent  of  the  ^vhite 
commiuiity.  The  police  act  directly  upon  the  Negi'o  to  keep  him 
■'in  his  place."  The  effect  has  been  that  many  southern  Negroes 
carry  over  the  memories  of  their  soiuhern  experiences.  Unless 
they  have  good  reason  to  change  those  views,  they  ^vill  continue  to 
regard  the  policeman  as  a  natin-al  enemy.  (The  only  manner  in 
which  the  confidence  of  all  gioups  can  be  ^von  is  by  impartial  and 
rigorous  enforcement  of  the  la^^v.  Absolute  impartiality  requires 
that  the  la^v  be  enforced  against  all  violators.  The  idea  that  race, 
creed,  or  nationality  are  extenuating  factors,  permitting  of  different 
applications  of  the  la^s',  must  be  abandoned.  Ecjual  justice  is  not 
merely  a  term.  The  police  officer  ^sdio  is  tempted  to  vary  his  role 
according  to  personal  notions  as  to  the  ^vorth  of  various  gi'oups  is 
himself  in  \'iolation  of  the  la^v.  An  officer  has  a  capacity  for  deliver- 
ing equal  justice  only  to  the  extent  that  he  has  this  problem  under 
control.  An  unwitting  evidence  of  an  officer's  inadec]uacy  is  the 
persistent  use  of  insulting  terms  such  as  "jig.  "nigger,'  "kike," 
"wop,"  "cholo,"  "chili  picker."  or  "hiniky."  An  individual  may 
insist  that  such  a  usage  is  not  meant  to  be  offensive.  Such  an  ex- 
planation is  lacking  in  insight,  for  such  terms  are  the  symbols  of 
offense,  and  they  are  ^■iolently  resented  by  the  persons  so  labeled. 
Protestations  of  impartiality  mean  nothing  to  an  individual  who 
has  been  so  addressed,  lo  the  injined  person,  the  very  process  of 
labeling  means  that  the  \ictim's  right  to  be  treated  as  an  individual 
has  been  violated.  He  has  been  classified,  what  is  more,  in  such 
terms  as  to  suggest  that  he  enjoys  only  an  inferior  or  second-class 
status.  The  use  of  such  terms  must  be  scrupidously  avoided.  It  is 
important  to  emphasize  the  need  for  enforcing  the  law  equally  in 
all  communities.   Insofar  as  there  is  a  tendency  to^vard  lax  enforce- 
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ment  in  certain  areas,  there  are  coiTespondingly  developed  at- 
titudes ol  disrespect  lor  law  and  the  police.  Unequal  law  enforce- 
ment also  has  the  effect  ot  encoinaging  a  concentration  of  cjtiestion- 
able  activities  in  certain  areas.  These,  in  turn,  become  associated 
^vith  the  minority  groups  among  ^vhom  they  become  lodged. 
Much  of  the  commercialized  vice  is  foisted  upon  the  colored  com- 
munity by  virtue  of  the  larger  commimity's  willingness  to  permit 
such  activities  to  flotn"ish  there.  To  deliberately  permit  ques- 
tionable activities  to  become  concentrated  among  certain  minor- 
ity gi'oups  is  not  only  to  invite  the  corruption  of  that  groiqj,  biu  it 
fiu-ther  aggravates  the  problem  of  the  police  in  dealing  ^vith  that 
group  as  the  occasion  may  arise. 

A  crucial  test  of  the  impartiality  of  the  police  is  the  extent  to 
which  they  attempt  to  impose  tipon  interracial  groups  their  owai 
private  beliefs  as  to  what  constitutes  good  race  relations.  This 
often  takes  the  form  of  barring  whites  or  Negroes  from  certain 
areas.  In  such  decisions,  it  is  assinned  that  trotible  may  be  avoided, 
although  there  are  many  police  officers  ^vho  pursue  stich  a  policy 
out  of  a  belief  that  the  races  should  not  intermingle.  When  a  police 
officer  acts  upon  either  of  these  beliefs,  he  is  exceeding  his  authority. 
The  foregoing  civil-rights  provisions  made  it  perfectly  evident  that 
police  officers  ■who  perform  in  this  manner  have  not  only  exceeded 
their  atithority  but  may  be  in  direct  violation  of  the  law.  The 
police  must  refrain  from  giving  free  play  to  their  personal  theories 
on  race  relations  when  they  perform  their  police  dtities. 

The  thoughtful  police  officer  ^vill  find  it  comparatively  easy  to 
\vin  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  public  if  he  exercises  the 
aforementioned  caution.  Ho^vever,  in  dealing  with  acttial  conflict 
sittiations,  he  will  find  himself  confronted  by  an  additional  prob- 
lem. Invariably,  each  of  the  conflicting  parties  will  seek  to  invoke 
his  intervention  against  the  other.  This  will  be  partictdarly  true 
of  the  members  of  the  majority  grotip,  since  in  most  cases  the 
police  officer  will  be  called  upon  to  identify  himself  as  a  member 
of  that  group.  To  use  the  \ernacular.  the  officer  is  in  danger  of 
getting  "sucked  in."   This  has  happened  only  too  frecjuently.    Not 
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only  has  the  officer  deviated  from  his  neutral  and  important  role, 
but  he  may  also  find  himself  later  "holding  the  bag."  The  officer 
should  refrain  from  favoring  the  cause  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
disputants  in  a  racial  conflict.  His  criterion  of  action  is  not  color, 
but  the  conduct  and  facts  pertaining  to  the  situation.  Indeed,  it  is 
a  generally  good  principle  to  entertain  the  practice  of  insisting 
that  each  of  the  parties  accept  the  responsibility  of  filing  a  forinal 
complaint  in  which  the  alleged  circumstances  are  set  forth. 

The  symbolic  importance  of  the  uniformed  officer's  role  in  con- 
flict situations  requires  that  he  be  continuously  alert,  cautious,  and 
tactful.  The  following  precautions  should  ?be  noted  in  any  and 
all  situations  of  tension  and  conflict: 

1.  Ascertaining  the  facts  is  a  first  necessity.  The  police  officer 
must  refrain  from  impulsive  action,  for  this  has  often  led 
to  dire  consequences. 

2.  Once  the  true  facts  have  been  gathered,  the  police  officer 
should  act  quickly.  A  quick  decision  can  anticipate  and  cut 
short  a  gathering  cro^s'd.  Finthermore.  a  ready  disposition 
of  a  matter  has  the  effect  of  neutralizing  the  consequences 
of  a  race  complication,  if  such  an  element  is  present. 

3.  The  police  officer  should  strive  constantly  to  give  evidence 
of  a  fair  and  imperso)ial  altitude  and  conduct.  Such  an  at- 
titude commands  the  confidence  and  cooperation  of  the  best 
elements  in  any  gathering  of  people. 

4.  If  the  parties  are  excited  and  emotionally  agitated,  they 
should  be  separated  and  kept  apart.  Such  a  practice  allo^vs 
the  passions  of  the  antagonists  to  cool  and  pre\'ents  their 
excitement  from  being  communicated  to  the  more  excitable 
spectators. 

5.  Indiscriminate  and  mass  arrests  have  a  most  undesirable  ef- 
fect upon  public  attitudes  toward  the  police.  The  procedure 
invariably  in\'olves  greater  numbers  of  innocent  people  than 
it  does  serious  offenders.   This  aggravates  and  magnifies  the 
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dilliciilly,  since  the  arrest  ot  innocent  bystanders  creates  an 
impression  ot  incompetency  and  excessive  and  imbridled 
exercise  oi  power. 

6.  It  an  unrnly  crowd  lias  gathered,  it  shotdd  be  possible  to 
mobihze  adeciiiate  nnmbers  of  police  (piickly  and  ^vithotit 
delay.  A  show  of  force  is  preferable  to  a  belated  and  tragic 
exercise  of  force.  It  is  well  to  recognize  that  an  incident 
which  has  passed  beyond  the  control  of  the  police  can  only 
with  great  difliculty  be  again  brought  under  control.  As  a 
cardinal  principle,  it  may  be  noted  that  a  situation  should 
never  be  pcrmittetl  to  dc\x'lop  in  which  control  has  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  police  authority.  Hence,  a  workable 
plan  for  reinforcing  the  ollicer  on  the  beat,  the  squad  car  in 
its  rotmds,  or  a  whole  platoon  of  police  at  the  scene  of  a 
conflict  should  be  an  integral  feature  ot  departmental  tactics. 

The    Mobilization    of   Community    Resources 
in    Dealing   with    Tensions 

The  police  are  only  one  resoiuce  among  several  that  mtist  be 
utilized  if  ^\^e  would  master  the  problem  of  human  relations  and 
minimize  the  consecjuences  of  minority-group  tension.  Often  the 
police  are  tnijustly  accused  of  aggravating  ami  promoting  tension. 
This  arises  otU  of  their  crucial  and  necessarily  constant  involve- 
ment in  incidents  involving  the  public  order.  It  is  likely  that  the 
police  will  continue  to  be  the  butt  ot  much  undeserved  criticism 
and  attack.  They  will  be  damned  both  tor  what  they  do  and  what 
they  do  not  do.  The  police  are,  like  the  minority  groups,  a  con- 
venient scapegoat  for  those  ^vho  have  failed  to  accept  their  respon- 
sibilities in  coping  with  major  social  problems.  They  will  attempt, 
as  do  frustrated  and  insectne  grotips  generally,  to  deny  their  o^vn 
failures  and  shortcomings  by  blaming  the  police.  We  have  noted 
that  the  police  can  do  much  to  avoid  such  criticism.  Ho^vever, 
their  central  role  in  the  protection  and  securing  of  civil  liberties 
makes  them  a  rallying  point  in  the  mobilization  of  all  the  forces 
in  the  commtniity.    The  police  can  do  much  toward  indicating 
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the  responsibilily  of  related  community  elements  and  at  the  same 
time  to  bring  about  a  more  adequate  public  support  in  times 
of  crisis. 

The  mobilization  of  constructive  commtniity  elements  to  deal 
^vith  tension  is  first  an  informational  task.  We  iiiiist  have  at  hand 
knowledge  about  tension,  its  relative  state,  and  where  it  is  likely 
to  occin\  The  police  department  is  in  an  unusual  position  to  spot 
those  localities  of  the  city  \vhere  tension  is  rising  and  to  make 
kno^vn  the  fact  in  responsible  circles.  We  must  have  such  kno^vl- 
edge  if  ^ve  are  to  mobilize  other  resources  and  direct  their  influence 
toward  the  situations  which  give  us  cause  for  alarm.  In  this  con- 
nection it  ^vould  be  ^\'e\\  to  tuilize  the  vast  network  and  coverage 
of  the  police  force  in  reporting  the  state  of  mind  of  the  commimity. 
Every  patrolman  shoidd  be  required  to  record  all  incidents  involv- 
ing minority-gioup  relations  ^vhich  come  ^vithin  his  experience. 
These  should  be  reported  as  a  matter  of  form  and  cleared  in  the 
central  olHces  of  the  police  department.  Such  a  record  might  in- 
clude the  following  items:  (1)  What  took  place?  (2)  What  appears 
to  have  set  off  the  incident?  (3)  Where  did  it  take  place?  (4)  Who 
were  the  parties  to  the  dispute  and  ^vhat  others  were  involved? 
(5)   Other  details. 

This  information  should  be  carefidly  examined  by  delegated 
supervisory  personnel.  These  supervisors  shoidd  in  turn  alert  their 
subordinate  officers  and  should  also  keep  such  other  agencies  as 
the  Mayor's  Commission  on  Human  Relations  advised.  The  same 
type  of  report  could  be  made  available  from  other  strategic  agencies 
having  a  similar  city-wide  coverage.  Such  strategically  located 
persons  as  school  teachers,  commiuiity  ^vorkers,  ministers,  transpor- 
tation employees,  housing  directors,  and  social  ^vorkers,  working 
in  conjimction  with  officials  of  the  police  department,  ^vould  offer 
comprehensive  and  important  information  as  to  tensions  and  pos- 
sible developments. 

Informed  contacts  make  possible  a  complete  and  rotmded  picture 
of  the  community's  condition.  Incidents  nearly  always  occur  in 
public  and  quasi-public  places.    The  police  officer  who  has  estab- 
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lishccl  iriendly  contacts  ^vith  key  individuals  in  liis  locality  (local 
business  men,  tavern  owners,  pool  room  operators,  etc.)  can  be 
constantly  informed  by  them  as  to  incidents  of  this  kind.  It  is  ab- 
solutely essential  that  police  ollicers  keep  close  tab  on  the  activities 
of  juvenile  gangs,  since  it  is  out  of  the  predatory  acts  of  such  gi^oups 
that  many  of  the  most  serious  incidents  of  racial  friction  arise. 

Adequate  reporting,  important  as  it  is,  is  of  little  value  imless 
there  is  a  follo^v-through  by  supervisory  officials.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  central  offices  of  the  police  department  might  prepare  and 
keep  up  to  date  a  spot  map  of  the  city.  Here  coidd  be  indicated  the 
location  and  kinds  of  incidents  (e.g.,  whether  they  are  verbal,  m- 
volve  blows,  or  involve  the  use  of  lethal  weapons).  Such  a  map 
\vould  reveal  at  a  glance  in  which  areas  tensions  are  increasing. 
Such  information  woidd  be  of  inestimable  \alue  in  the  disposition 
of  personnel  and  wcndd  direct  the  energies  of  agencies  con- 
cerned with  prevention  to  the  appropriate  points.  The  Mayor's 
Commission  on  Human  Relations  is  such  an  agency.  If  the  police 
were  to  report  to  that  committee  evidences  of  mounting  tension, 
much  by  way  of  constructive  edticational  action  might  be  under- 
taken at  the  points  tending  to  be  critical,  before  it  becomes  im- 
possible to  employ  such  measines. 

A   PLAN  OF  ACTION 

Emphasis  upon  prevention  and  correct  procedures  does  not 
minimize  the  necessity  for  a  positive  plan  of  action  in  the  event  of 
physical  outbreaks.  It  has  even  been  proposed  that  a  special  race 
relations  detail  be  introduced  into  departmental  police  work.' 
The  advantages  of  such  a  specialized  imit  are  luiquestionably  gieat. 
Such  a  unit  Avould  be  most  effective  in  assisting  individual  officers 
in  the  handling  of  many  recurrent  incidents  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  imiform  policies  throughout  the  city.  Such  a  unit  might 
be  of  great  service  in  developing  the  informational  aspects  which 
have  just  been  discussed.   Its  chief  significance  woidd  lie.  however. 


i^Vecklcr.  J.  E.,  ami  Hall,    I  lico.  t.  "I  lie  I'oliic  and  MiiKirits   Groups,"  p.   16,  Chicago: 
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in  the  service  ^vhich  could  be  rendered  in  developing  a  dynamic 
plan  of  action  in  the  case  of  major  disturbances.  Any  plan  of  action 
should  take  into  account  the  foUo^ving  considerations: 

1.  An  established  reporting  program  in  \s'hich  there  can  be 
early  recognition  by  the  police  of  minor  as  ^vell  as  dangerous 
and  iniusual  situations.  A  system  of  speedy  reports  of  stich 
situations  to  central  headquarters  is  not  only  desirable  but 
imperative. 

2.  A  plan  for  the  speedy  mobilization  of  the  police  force  by 
areas,  and  in  relation  to  the  city  as  a  ^vhole,  is  necessary. 
There  shoidd  be  provision  for  adequate  reserves  in  the 
danger  areas. 

3.  A  cooperative  plan  with  State  and  Federal  police  officials 
shoidd  be  developed  so  that  stich  aid,  if  the  situation  war- 
rants, can  be  in\oked  and  deli^'ered  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

4.  Definite  tactical  plans  in  the  use  of  the  police  cordon  shotdd 
be  developed  and  practiced,  \\'ith  a  vie^v  to  isolating  danger 
areas  and  preventing  curiosity  seekers  or  potential  rioters 
from  entering. 

5.  Although  tlie  use  of  force  may  be  necessary,  excessive  use  of 
force  should  be  a\'oided.  The  utilization  of  imiformed 
police  officers  in  adequate  numbers  generally  is  sufficient. 
The  earlier  distinction  made  bet^veen  a  use  of  force  and  a 
shoiu  of  force  should  be  reflected  in  the  tactical  plan.  The 
use  of  mixed  squads  of  police,  white  and  Negro,  is  often 
advisable.  This  is  often  interpreted  as  evidence  of  the 
netural  and  impersonal  position  of  the  police  department. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  impartial  and  judicious  action  by 
any  and  all  police  officers,  but  in  a  time  of  crisis  the  diplo- 
matic aspects  of  the  problem  are  an  essential  aspect  of  tactic. 

6.  The  plan  should  provide  for  the  enlistment  of  the  coopera- 
tion of  neighborhood  leaders,  as  ^vell  as  city-wide  figures. 
They  should  be  included  at  the  level  of  the  planning  of 
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Strategy  as  well  as  in  direct  appeals  during  critical  periods. 
Such  indix'idiials,  acting  as  an  advisory  group,  can  be  instru- 
mental in  the  recrtiilnient  of  civilians  as  police  auxiliaries 
ii  and  ^vhen  necessary. 

7.  The  public  relations  aspects  ol  the  problems  are  ol  such  an 
involved  naiine  that  police  authorities  woidd  do  well  to 
plan  to  have  a  consultative  body  of  ne\vspaper  executives 
for  the  pinpose  of  a\oiding  work  at  cross-pmposes.  Such  a 
group  shoidd  include  the  Negro  as  ^vell  as  the  white  press. 

These  concluding  points  are  not  dcsignctl  to  suggest  that  the 
role  of  the  police  agency  in  human  relations  is  basically  one  of 
riot  control.  Idic  problem  is  essentially  one  of  preventing  such 
an  eventuality.  However,  lack  of  a  plan  of  action,  were  such  to 
develop,  woidd  be  nothing  short  of  criminal  negligence  in  the  face 
of  our  past  experience  and  accumidated  ^visdom. 

The  relations  between  minority  and  racial  groups  are  chronically 
aggravated  in  these  trying  years  of  post-war  adjustment.  We  can- 
not afford  to  permit  the  difficidties  of  economic  and  political  ad- 
justment to  find  their  expression  in  minority-group  conflict.  The 
very  future  of  American  democracy  hangs  upon  our  success  in 
minimizing  such  forms  of  internal  strife.  Indeed,  it  may  depend 
upon  the  competence  and  integrity  of  the  police,  since  they  are. 
as  has  already  been  remarked,  the  gtiarantors  of  public  order  and 
of  our  personal  liberties. 


APPENDIX  A— ILLINOIS  STATUTES 

I.    DiHcriniination  in  Private  Businesses  Operated 
for    Public    Use 

1.    Hotels,  Restaurants,  Clothing  Stores,  Taverns, 
Theaters,   etc. 

i\.N  ACT  to  protect  all  citi/cns  in  ihcii  ci\il  and  Ic^al  lii^hts  and  fixing  a 
penalty  lor  violation  ol  the  same. 

Section  I.  All  persons  within  the  juriscliciion  ol  said  Stale  ot 
Illinois  shall  be  entitled  to  the  lull  and  ecjiial  enjoyment  ol^  the 
accommodation,  advantages,  facilities  and  privileges  of  inns,  res- 
tamants,  eating  houses,  hotels,  soda  fountains,  soft  drink  parlors, 
taverns,  roadhouses.  barber  shops,  department  stores,  clothing 
stores,  hat  stores,  shoe  stores,  bath  rooms,  restrooms.  theaters, 
skating  rinks,  concerts,  cafes,  bicycle  rinks,  elevators,  ice  cream 
parlors  or  rooms,  railroads,  omnibtises,  busses,  stages,  aeroplanes, 
street  cars,  boats,  finieral  hearses  and  public  conveyances  on  land, 
water  or  air,  and  all  other  places  of  public  acconnnodations  and 
amusement,  subject  only  to  the  conditions  and  limitations  estab- 
lished by  laws  and  applicable  alike  to  all  citizens:  nor  shall  there 
be  any  discrimination  on  account  of  race  or  color  in  the  price  to 
be  charged  and  paid  for  lots  or  graves  in  any  cemetery  or  place  for 
burying  the  dead.  (111.  Rev.  Stat.  1945,  Chapter  38.  paragraph  125.) 

Section  2.  That  any  person  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  pro\i- 
sions  of  the  foregoing  section  by  denying  to  any  citizen,  except  for 
reasons  applicable  alike  to  all  citizens  of  every  race  and  color,  and 
regardless  of  color  or  race,  the  full  enjoyment  of  any  of  the  accom- 
modations, advantages,  facilities  or  privileges  in  said  section  enu- 
merated, or  by  aiding  or  inciting  such  denial,  shall  for  every  such 
offense,  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum  not  less  than  twenty-five  (.S25) 
dollars  nor  more  than  five  himdred  ($500)  dollars  to  the  person 
aggrieved  thereby,  to  be  recovered  in  any  coint  of  competent  jinis- 
diction,  in  the  county  where  said  offense  was  connnitted:  and  shall 
also,  for  every  such  offense  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
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and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  to  exceed  five  hun- 
dred dollars  ($500)  .  or  shall  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both.    (III.  Rev.  Stat.   1945,  Chapter  38,  paragraph  126.) 

Section  3.  Justices  of  the  peace  in  the  cotuity  where  the  offense 
is  committed  shall  have  jtuisdiction  in  all  civil  actions  brought 
luider  this  act  to  recover  damages,  to  the  extent  of  the  jiu-isdiction 
of  jvistices  of  the  peace  to  recover  a  money  demand  in  other  actions 
as  fixed  by  law,  and  either  party  shall  ha\'e  the  right  to  have  the 
cause  tried  by  jtu'y  and  to  appeal  from  the  jtidgment  of  the  justice 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  other  civil  stiits.  (111.  Rev.  Stat.  1945, 
Chapter  38.  paragraph  127.) 

Section  4.  When  such  action  shall  be  brought  originally  before 
a  justice  of  the  peace  and  an  appeal  taken  from  the  judgment  of 
the  justice  to  the  circuit,  superior  or  comity  coint,  such  court 
to  which  the  appeal  is  taken  shall  upon  the  trial  de  novo  of  such 
appeal  have  jtnisdiction  to  render  a  judgment  for  a  stmi  exceeding 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  justice  in  the  same  manner  as  though  such 
suit  had  originally  been  begiui  in  such  circuit,  superior  or  county 
comn:  Provided,  that  the  plaintiff  shall,  within  thirty  days  after 
the  transcript  is  filed  in  the  coiut  to  ^vhich  the  appeal  [is]  taken, 
Hie  his  declaration  in  such  cause  in  the  same  manner  as  in  original 
suits,  and  theretipon  process  shall  issue  against  the  defendant  and 
the  cause  shall  proceed  in  all  respects  the  same  as  in  original  actions 
brought  in  stich  cotut. 

Where  a  declaration  is  filed  the  appeal  shall  not  be  dismissed 
without  the  consent  of  the  plaintiff.  (111.  Rev.  Stat.  1945,  Chapter 
38.  paragraph  128.) 

Section  5.  Any  inn,  restainant,  eating  house,  hotel,  soda  foim- 
tain,  soft  drink  parlor,  tavern,  roadhouse,  barber  shop,  depart- 
ment stores,  clothing  stores,  hat  stores,  shoe  stores,  bathroom,  rest 
room,  theatre,  skating  rink,  concert,  cafe,  bicycle  rink,  elevator, 
ice  cream  parlor  or  room,  railroad,  bus,  omnibus,  stage,  aeroplane, 
street  car,  boat,  fimeral  hearse  or  any  other  ptiblic  conveyances 
on  land,  water  or  air  and  all  other  places  of  ptiblic  accommodation 
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and  amusement,  wherein  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  one  of 
this  Act  are  violated,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  public  nuisance, 
and  may  be  abated  as  hereinafter  provided.  The  owners,  agents 
and  occtipants  of  any  such  place  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  main- 
taining a  public  nuisance,  and  may  be  enjoined  as  hereinafter 
provided.     (111.  Rev.  Slat.    1945.  Chapter  .S8.  paragi-aph  128a.) 

Section  6.  Any  action  to  enjoin  any  nuisance  defined  in  this 
act  may  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
by  the  .\ttorney-Cieneral  of  the  State  or  any  State's  .\ltorney  of  the 
coiuiiy  where  a  nuisance  as  herein  tlcfmed  exists.  Such  action  shall 
be  brought  and  tried  as  an  action  in  e([tiily  by  the  cotu^t  withotit 
a  jtny.  A  verified  petition  shall  be  tiled  setting  up  the  essential 
facts  showing  that  a  nuisance,  as  herein  defined  exists.  If  it  is  made 
to  appear  by  aHidavits  or  otherwise,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  cotirt 
or  judge  in  \acation,  that  stich  nuisance  exists,  a  temporary  writ 
of  injimction  shall  forthwith  issue  restraining  the  defendant  from 
conducting  or  permitting  the  continuance  of  stich  nuisance  until 
the  concltision  of  the  trial:  Provided,  that  no  injtmction  shall  isstie 
unless  a  ^vritten  notice  of  the  application  for  the  same  is  served 
tipon  the  defendant  or  his  agent  or  some  person  in  charge  of  the 
alleged  nuisance  at  least  two  days  before  such  application  is  made. 
No  bond  shall  be  recjuired  in  instittiting  stich  proceeding.  The 
defendant  shall  be  held  to  answer  the  allegations  of  the  petition 
as  in  other  chancery  proceedings.  Upon  the  trial  of  the  catise.  on 
finding  that  the  material  allegations  of  the  petition  are  true,  the 
cotnt  shall  order  stich  nuisance  to  be  abated,  and  enjoin  all  persons 
from  maintaining  or  permitting  stich  nuisance.  When  any  injunc- 
tion, as  herein  provided  has  been  granted  it  shall  be  binding 
tipon  the  defendant  and  shall  act  as  an  injunction  in  personam  ' 
against  the  defendant  throtighout  the  State.  (111.  Rev.  Stat.  1945, 
Chapter  38.  paragi-aph   128b.) 

Section  7.  In  case  of  the  \'iolation  of  any  injunction  or  order 
of  abatement  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  court  in 
term  time,  or  a  jtidge  in  vacation,  may  stnnmarily  try  and  pimish 
the  offender  for  contempt  of  court.  The  hearing  may  be  upon 
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affidavits,  or  either  party  may  demand  the  production  and  oral 
examination  of  witnesses.  (111.  Rev.  Stat.  1945.  Chapter  38,  para- 
graph 128c.) 

Section  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  municipal,  county,  and 
state  officials  to  cooperate  in  the  enforcement  of  this  act.  If  any 
sheriff,  deputy  sheriff,  chief  of  police,  marshal,  policeman,  constable 
or  other  peace  officer  shall  have  kno^vledge  or  information  of  any 
violation  of  any  provision  of  this  act,  he  shall  diligently  investigate 
and  sectue  evidence  of  the  same  and  shall,  before  the  proper  officer, 
make  and  sign  complaint  against  the  offending  person,  anything 
in  the  ordinance  or  by-laws  of  any  municipality  to  the  conti'ary 
notwithstanding.  (111.  Rev.  Stat.  1945,  Chapter  38,  paragraph  128d.) 

Section  9.  It  shall  be  the  dtity  of  the  State's  Attorney  of  every 
comity  diligently  to  prosecute  any  and  all  persons  violating  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act  in  his  comity  and  he  shall  be  ix'sponsible 
for  the  proper  enforcement  of  this  act,  and  \vhene\'er  he  shall  have 
any  information  or  kno^vledge,  or  have  any  reason  to  believe  that 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  being  violated  in  his  county, 
he  shall  use  every  legitimate  means  at  his  command  to  secure  the 
necessary  and  proper  evidence  of  such  violation,  and  immediately 
upon  securing  evidence  he  shall  file  a  complaint  or  petition  for 
abatement  of  nuisance,  or  both,  as  hereinbefore  provided  or  cause 
a  complaint  or  petition  for  abatement  of  nuisance,  or  both  as  here- 
inbefore provided  to  be  filed  against  any  person  against  ^vhom  he 
shall  have  any  evidence  of  any  such  violation,  and  he  shall  have  said 
person  arrested  and  shall  vigorously  prosecute  said  complaints  or 
petitions  on  said  charges  to  a  speedy  disposition. 

In  case  the  existence  of  any  place  where  any  violations  of  the 
provisions  of  section  one  of  this  act  are  disclosed  in  any  criminal 
proceeding,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State's  Attorney  to  proceed 
promptly  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act  against  such  place  as 
a  nuisance. 

The  Attorney-General  shall  seek  through  his  assistants,  agents, 
or  investigators  to  obtain  evidence  of  violations  of  this  act  ^vhen 
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inlonnalion  in  ihat  regard  is  brougliL  lo  his  notice,  and  shall  make, 
or  cause  to  be  made  complaints  against  violators  whenever  such 
evidence  is  secured;  and  he  and  his  assistants  are  hereby  given 
authority  to  sign,  verify  and  file  any  such  complaints  and  papers 
recpiired  inider  this  act.  Rut  notliing  in  this  act  shall  in  any  way 
relieve  State,  Coimty,  Municipal  or  other  ollicers  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  enforcing  the  laws  relating  to  civil  rights.  (111.  Rev. 
Stat.  1945.  Chapter  M.  paragraph  128e.) 

Section  10.  Whenever  the  violation  of  this  act  is  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Attorney  (ieneial  of  this  State  or  to  the  State's 
Attorney  of  the  coimty  in  which  the  nuisance  is  alleged  to  exist 
by  affidavit,  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  proceed  to  abate  the  nuisance 
as  provided  by  this  act.  Upon  the  failure  of  the  Attorney  General 
and  State's  Attorney  to  act  upon  such  affidavit  within  a  reasonable 
time,  the  circuit  court  of  the  coimty  wherein  the  nuisance  is  alleged 
to  exist,  or,  the  judges  thereof  shall  appoint  a  special  assistant 
Attorney  General  or  special  assistant  Slate's  Attorney  to  prosecute 
said  cause,  upon  the  sworn  petition  in  writing  of  the  aggrieved 
person,  showing  facts  constituting  the  nuisance  hereinabove  de- 
fined. The  expenses  of  such  proceedings  shall  be  paid  by  the  county 
in  which  the  nuisance  is  alleged  to  exist.  (111.  Rev.  Slat.  1945. 
Chapter  38,  paragraph  128f.) 

2.     Dram    Shops 

AN  ACT  rclatini>  to  alcoholic  licjiiois. 

Section  12b.  No  licensee  licensed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  deny  or  permit  his  agents  and  employees  to  deny  any  per- 
son the  full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  the  accommodati(Mis,  achan- 
tages,  facilities  and  privileges  of  any  premises  in  ^vhich  alcoholic 
liquors  are  authorized  to  be  sold  subject  only  to  the  conditions 
and  limitations  established  by  law  and  applicable  alike  lo  all  citi- 
zens.  (111.  Rev.  Stat.  1945,  Chapter  43.  paragraph  133.) 

Section  5.  The  local  connnission  may  revoke  any  license  issued 
by  it  if  it  determines  thai  the  licensee  has  violated  any  of  the  pro- 
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visions  of  this  Act  or  of  any  valid  ordinance  or  resolution  enacted 
by  the  particular  city  coiuicil,  president,  and  board  of  trustees  or 
comity  board  (as  the  case  may  be)  or  any  applicable  ride  or  regula- 
tion established  by  the  local  commission  which  is  not  inconsisteni 
u'ith  law.   (111.  Rev.  Stat.  1945.  Chapter  43.  paragraph  149.) 

3,    Issuance  or  Display  of  Literature  Declaring  Policy 
of    Discrimination 

AN  ACT  to  prohibit  the  publication  and  distribution  of  discriminating 
matter  against  any  religious  sect,  treed,  class,  denomination,  or  nationality, 
and  to  punish  the  same. 

Section  1 .  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
represented  in  the  General  Assembly:  That  no  person  being  the 
lessee,  proprietor,  manager,  superintendent,  agent,  or  employe  ot 
any  place  of  public  accommodation  resort  or  amusement  shall 
directly  or  indirectly  by  himself  or  anybody  else  publish,  isstie, 
circidate,  send,  distribute,  give  away  or  display  in  any  way,  manner, 
shape,  means  or  method  except  as  hereinafter  provided  any  com- 
munication, poster,  folder,  manuscript,  book,  pamphlet,  writing, 
print,  letter,  notice  or  advertisement  of  any  kind,  nature  or  descrip- 
tion intended  or  calculated  to  discriminate  or  actually  discriminat 
ing  against  any  religious  sect,  creed,  class,  denomination  or  nation- 
ality or  against  any  of  the  members  thereof  in  the  matter  of  furnish- 
ing or  neglecting  or  refusing  to  furnish  to  them  or  any  one  of 
them  lodgings,  housing,  schooling,  tuition  or  any  accommodations, 
rights,  privileges,  advantage  or  convenience  offered  to  or  enjoyed 
by  the  general  public  or  to  the  effect  that  any  of  the  accommoda- 
tions, rights,  privileges,  advantages  or  conveniences  of  any  such  place 
of  public  accomiBodation  resort  or  amusement  shall  or  will  be  re- 
fused; -withheld  from  or  denied  to  any  person  or  persons  or  class 
of  persons  on  accotint  of  class,  creed,  religion,  sect,  denomination, 
nationality  or  that  the  patronage,  custom,  presence,  frequenting, 
dwelling,  staying  or  lodging  at  stich  place  or  any  person,  persons 
or  class  of  persons  belonging  to  or  purporting  to  be  of  any  par- 
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ticular  religion,  sect,  creed,  class,  denomination  or  nationality  is 
unwelcome,  objectionable,  or  not  acceptable,  desired  or  solicited. 
(111.  Rev.  Stat.  1945,  Chapter  38.  paragraph  129.) 

Section  2.  The  production  of  any  such  communication,  paper, 
poster,  folder,  pamphlet,  manuscript,  book,  printing,  uniting,  let- 
ter, notice  or  advertisement  pmporting  to  relate  to  any  stich  place 
and  to  be  made  by  any  person  being  the  o^vner,  lessee,  proprietor, 
superintendent,  manager  or  any  employe  thereof  shall  be  presump- 
tive evidence  in  any  civil  or  criminal  action  or  prosecution  that 
the  same  was  authorized  by  stich  person.  (111.  Re\ .  Stat.  Chapter 
88,  paragi-aph  130.) 

Section  3.  A  place  of  public  accommodation,  resort  or  amtise- 
ment  ^vithin  the  meaning  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  inchide 
any  inn,  tavern,  hotel,  whether  conducted  for  the  entertainment, 
housing,  lodging  of  transient  guests,  or  for  the  benefit,  tise  or  accom- 
modation of  those  seeking  health,  recreation  or  rest,  any  restau- 
rant, eating-house,  ptiblic  conveyance  on  lantl  oi  \s'aler.  bath-hotise. 
barbershop,  theatre  and  music  hall.  (111.  Rev.  Stat.  1945.  Chapter 
38,  paragi-aph  131.) 

Section  5.  Any  person  ^vho  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions 
in  this  Act  or  shall  aid  in  or  incite,  catise  or  bring  abotit  in  ^vhole 
or  in  part  the  violation  of  any  stich  provision  or  provisions  shall 
for  each  and  every  violation  thereof  be  liable  civilly  to  a  penalty 
of  not  less  than  (.SI 00)  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  fi\e 
htmdred  (|500)  dollars  to  be  recovered  by  any  person  aggrieved 
thereby,  and  shall  also  for  every  such  violation  or  offense  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  tipon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  one  htmdred  ($100)  dollars  nor  more  than  fi\e  him- 
dred  ($500)  dollars  or  shall  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  thirty  (30) 
days  nor  more  than  ninety  (90)  days  or  byth  such  fine  and  im- 
prisonment in  the  discretion  of  the  coin-t.  (111.  Rev.  Stat.  1945. 
Chapter  38,  paragraph  133.) 
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4.     Public   Utilities 

AN  ACT  concerning  public  utilities. 

Section  73.  In  case  any  public  utility  shall  do,  cause  to  be  done, 
or  permit  to  be  done  any  act,  matter  or  thing  prohibited,  forbidden 
or  declared  to  be  tinla-tvful,  or  shall  omit  to  do  any  act,  matter  or 
thing  required  to  be  done  either  by  any  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
any  rule,  regulation,  order  or  decision  of  the  Commission,  issued 
under  authority  of  this  Act,  stich  public  utility  shall  be  liable  to 
the  persons  or  corporations  affected  thereby  for  all  loss,  damages 
or  injury  caused  thereby  or  restdting  therefrom,  and  if  the  court 
shall  find  that  the  act  or  omission  ^vas  wilful,  the  court  may  in  addi- 
tion to  the  actual  damages,  award  damages  for  the  sake  of  example 
and  by  the  way  of  punishment.  An  action  to  recover  for  such  loss, 
damage  or  injiny  may  be  brought  in  any  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction by  any  person  or  corporation. 

In  e\  ery  case  of  a  recovery  of  damages  by  any  person  or  corpora- 
tion luider  the  provision  of  this  section,  the  plaintiff  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  reasonable  cotmsel's  or  attorney's  fee  to  be  fixed  by 
the  court,  ishich  fee  shall  be  taxed  and  collected  as  part  of  the  costs 
in  the  case. 

No  reco\ery  as  in  this  section  provided  shall  in  any  manner 
affect  a  reco\"ery  by  the  State  of  the  penalities  in  this  Act  provided. 
(111.  Rev.  Stat.  1945,  Chapter  111  2  3,  paragi-aph  77.) 

Section  75.  "Whenever  the  Commission  shall  be  of  the  opinion 
that  any  public  titility  is  failing  or  omitting  or  about  to  fail  or  omit, 
to  do  anything  required  of  it  by  law,  or  by  any  order,  decision,  ride, 
regulation,  direction  or  requirement  of  the  Commission,  issued 
or  made  under  authority  of  this  Act,  or  is  doing  anything  or  about 
to  do  anything  or  permitting  anything  or  about  to  permit  anything 
to  be  done,  contrary  to  or  in  violation  of  la^v  or  any  order,  decision, 
rule,  regulation,  direction  or  requirement  of  the  Commission, 
issued  or  made  under  authority  of  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall 
commence  an  action  or  proceeding  in  the  circuit  or  superior  court 
or  in  any  other  court  of  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  and  for  the 
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county  in  which  the  case  or  some  part  thereof  arose,  or  in  \vliich 
the  person  or  corporation  complained  of,  if  any,  has  its  principal 
place  of  business,  or  in  which  the  person  complained  of,  if  any, 
resides,  in  the  name  of  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  such  violation  or  threatened  violation  stopped 
and  prevented,  either  by  mandamus  or  injunction.  The  Com- 
mission shall  begin  such  action  or  proceeding  by  petition  to  such 
circuit  or  stiperior  court,  alleging  the  violation  or  threatened  viola- 
tion complained  of,  and  praying  for  appropriate  relief  by  way  of 
mandamus  or  injunction.  It  shall  thereupon  be  the  duty  of  the 
court  to  specify  a  time,  not  exceeding  twenty  days  after  the  service 
of  the  copy  of  the  petition,  within  ^vhich  the  public  utility  com- 
plained of  must  answer  the  petition,  and  in  the  meantime  said 
ptiblic  utility  may  be  restrained.  In  case  of  default  in  answer,  or 
after  answer,  the  court  shall  immediately  inquire  into  the  facts 
and  circumstances  of  the  case.  Such  corporations  or  persons  as  the 
court  may  deem  necessary  or  proper  to  be  joined  as  parties,  in  order 
to  make  its  judgment,  order  or  writ  effective,  may  be  joined  as 
parties.  The  final  judgment  in  any  such  action  or  proceeding  shall 
either  dismiss  the  action  or  proceeding  or  direct  that  the  wTit  of 
mandamus  or  injunction  isstie  or  be  made  permanent  as  prayed 
for  in  the  petition,  or  in  such  modified  or  other  form  as  ^vill  afford 
appropriate  relief.  An  appeal  may  be  taken  from  such  final  jtidg- 
ment  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  effect,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  as  appeals  are  taken  from  judgments  of  the 
circuit  or  superior  cotirt  in  other  actions  for  mandamus  or  injunc- 
tion.   (111.  Rev.  Stat.  1945,  Chapter  111  2/3,  paragraph  79.) 

5.     Hospitals 

AN  ACT  ie([iiiiing  hospitals  to  render  emergency  medical  Ucatment  or 
first  aid  in  cases  of  accident  or  injury. 

Section  1.  No  hospital,  either  public  or  private  where  surgical 
operations  are  performed,  operating  in  this  State  shall  refuse  to 
give  emergency  medical  treatment  or  first  aid  to  any  applicant  -tvho 
applies  for  the  same  in  case  of  accident  or  injury  ^vhere  the  same 
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shall  be  liable  to  cause  death  or  severe  injury.  (111.  Rev.  Stat.  1945, 
Chapter  111  l^,  paragraph  86.) 

Section  2.  Any  such  hospital  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  ptmished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $50  nor  more 
than  |200  for  each  offense,  ^vhich  hue  shall  be  paid  into  the  general 
corporate  funds  of  the  city,  incorporated  town,  or  village  in  which 
the  hospital  is  located,  or  of  the  cotuity,  in  case  such  hospital  is 
outside  the  limits  of  any  incorporated  municipality.  (111.  Rev.  Stat. 
1945,  Chapter  IIH/^.  paragraph  87.) 

II.     Discrimination    in    State,    County,    or 
City-Owned   Facilities 

AN  ACT  in  relation  to  civil  rights. 

Section  1.  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  or 
of  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  of  any  county,  or  of  any 
Park  District,  or  of  any  Forest  Preserve  District,  or  of  any  State 
University  or  subdivision  thereof,  or  of  any  State  Normal  School 
or  of  any  stibdivision  thereof,  or  of  any  miuiicipal  corporation  in 
the  State  of  Illinois,  shall  deny  or  refuse  to  any  person,  on  accotml 
of  race,  color  or  religion,  the  full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  the 
accommodations,  advantages,  facilities  or  privileges  of  his  office  or 
services  or  of  any  property  imder  his  care.  (111.  Rev.  Stat.  1945, 
Chapter  38,  paragi-aph  128k.) 

Section  2.  Any  violation  of  Section  1  may  be  reported,  in  writ- 
ing, to  the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  in  which  the  officer 
or  employee  committing  said  violation  is  employed.  It  shall  be 
his  duty  to  investigate  the  complaint  thoroughly.  If  he  de- 
termines that  a  violation  has  been  committed,  the  head  of  the 
department  or  agency,  if  said  employee  is  not  employed  under 
Civil  Service  Law  shall  immediately  discharge  the  guilty  officer 
or  employee;  if  said  employee  is  employed  inider  Civil  Service  Law, 
then  the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  in  which  such  offending 
employee  is  employed  shall  file  or  cause  to  be  filed  with  the  proper 
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person  the  proper  and  necessary  papers,  charging  such  employee 
with  a  violation  of  this  act.  Said  papers  filed  shall  be  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Service  Act,  luider  which  such 
employee  is  employed;  if  he  determines  no  violation  has  been  com- 
mitted, he  shall  so  notify  the  complainant  by  registered  mail.  (111. 
Rev.  Stat.  1945,  Chapter  38,  paragraph  1281.) 

Section  3.  Where  no  violation  is  found  by  the  head  of  the 
proper  department  or  agency,  the  aggrieved  party  may  file  a  peti- 
tion in  the  circuit  coiut  of  the  cotmty  wherein  the  person  com- 
plained of  is  employed.  Such  person  and  the  department  or  agency 
head  shall  be  named  as  respondents.  The  summons,  service  and 
return  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  Civil  Practice  Act.  Upon 
the  return  day  or  any  day  thereafter  fixed  by  the  court,  the  court 
shall  hear  and  deterinine  the  complaint  in  smnmary  manner,  and 
if  the  court  finds  the  issues  for  the  complainant  il  shall  order  the 
head  of  the  department  or  agency  to  discharge  the  offending  em- 
ployee forthwith;  or  if  such  offending  employee  is  employed  under 
Civil  Service  Law,  the  Coint  shall  order  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  in  which  such  employee  is  employed  to  file  or 
cause  to  be  filed  ^vith  the  proper  person  the  proper  and  necessary 
papers,  in  conformity  with  the  Civil  Service  Law  luider  which 
such  employee  is  employed,  charging  such  employee  ^vith  a  viola- 
tion of  this  Act.  The  head  of  the  department  or  agency  shall  be 
bound  by  the  court's  decision  and  may  be  held  in  contempt  for 
failure  to  obey  the  same.  (111.  Rev.  Stat.  1945,  Chapter  38,  para- 
graph 128m.) 

Section  4.  Whenever  any  appointed  head  of  a  department  or 
agency  violates  Section  I  or  refuses  to  abide  by  the  cotnt's  decision, 
he  shall  be  removed  from  oflfice  by  the  officer  who  appointed  him. 
(111.  Rev.  Stat.  1945,  Chapter  38,  paragraph  128n.) 

III.     Special   Laws   Applying  to    Schools 

AN  ACT  providing  for  a  system  of  free  schools. 

Section  15-15.  Any  school  officer  or  other  person  who  excludes 
or  aids  in  excluding  from  the  public  schools,  on  accoiuit  of  color, 
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any  child  who  is  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  such  school  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars.  (111. 
Rev.  Stat.  1945,  Chapter  122,  Article  15,  paragi^aph  15.  ) 

Section  15-16.  Whoever  by  threat,  menace  or  intimidation  pre- 
vents any  colored  child  entitled  to  attend  a  public  school  in  this 
State  from  attending  stich  school  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding 
$25.00.  (111.  Rev.  Stat.  1945,  Chapter  122,  Article  15,  para- 
graph 16.) 

IV.     Exhibition  of   Pictures    Portraying   Lack   of 
Virtue    of   any    Group    of   Citizens 

AN  ACT  to  revise  the  law  in  relation  to  criminal  jurisprndence. 

Section  224a.  It  shall  be  inilawfiU  for  any  person,  firm  or  corpo- 
ration to  manufacture,  sell,  or  offer  for  sale,  advertise  or  publish, 
present  or  exhibit  in  any  public  place  in  this  state  any  lithograph, 
moving  picttue,  play,  drama  or  sketch,  \vhich  publication  or  ex- 
hibition portrays  depravity,  criminality,  unchastity,  or  lack  of 
virtue  of  a  class  of  citizens,  of  any  race,  color,  creed  or  religion 
which  said  publication  or  exhibition  exposes  the  citizens  of  any 
race,  color,  creed  or  religion  to  contempt,  derision,  or  obloquy  or 
which  is  productive  of  breach  of  the  peace  or  riots.  Any  person, 
firm  or  corporation  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  ($50),  nor 
more  than  two  hundred  dollars  ($200)  .  (111.  Rev.  Stat.  1945, 
Chapter  38,  paragraph  471.) 

V.     Equality  in    Employment   Opportunities 
1.     Public   Eniploynient 

AN  ACT  to  prohibit  discrimination  and  intimidation  on  account  of  race 
or  color  in  employment  under  contracts  for  public  buildings  or  public  works. 

Section  1.  No  person  shall  be  refused  or  denied  employment 
in  any  capacity  on  the  ground  of  race  or  color,  nor  be  discriminated 
against  in  any  manner  by  reason  thereof,  in  connection  ^vith  the 
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contracting  for  or  the  performance  of  any  \vork  or  service  of  any 
kind,  by,  for,  on  behalf  of,  or  for  the  benefit  of  this  State,  or  of 
any  department,  bureau,  commission,  board,  or  other  poHtical 
subdivision  or  agency  thereof.  (111.  Rev.  Stat.  1945,  Chapter  29, 
paragi'aph  17.) 

Section  2.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  automatically  enter 
into  and  become  a  part  of  each  and  every  contract  or  other  agree- 
ment hereafter  entered  into  by,  ^vith.  for,  on  behalf  of,  or  for  the 
benefit  of  this  State,  or  of  any  department,  biu'eau,  commission, 
board,  other  political  subdivision  or  agency,  officer  or  agent  thereof, 
providing  for  or  relating  to  the  performance  of  any  of  the  said 
work  or  services  or  of  any  part  thereof.  (111.  Rev.  Stat.  1945,  Chap- 
ter 29,  paragraph  18.) 

Section  3.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  also  shall  apply  to  all  con- 
tracts entered  into  by  or  on  behalf  of  all  independent  contractors, 
subcontractors,  and  any  and  all  other  persons,  associations  or  cor- 
porations, providing  for  or  relating  to  the  doing  of  any  of  the  said 
\vork  or  the  performance  of  any  of  the  said  services,  or  any  part 
thereof.  (111.  Rev.  Stat.  1945,  Chapter  29,  paragraph  19.) 

Section  4.  No  contractor,  subcontractor,  nor  any  person  on  his 
behalf  shall,  in  any  manner,  discriminate  against  or  intimidate  any 
employee  hired  for  the  performance  of  ^vork  for  the  benefit  of 
the  State  or  for  any  department,  bureau,  commission,  board,  other 
political  subdivision  or  agency,  officer  or  agent  thereof,  on  account 
of  race  or  color;  and  there  may  be  deducted  from  the  amount  pay- 
able to  the  contractor  by  the  State  of  Illinois  or  by  any  municipal 
corporation  thereof,  tmder  this  contract,  a  penalty  of  five  dollars 
for  each  person  for  each  calendar  day  during  ^vhich  such  person 
was  discriminated  against  or  intimidated  in  violation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.    (111.  Rev.  Stat.  1945,  Chapter  29,  paragraph  20.) 

Section  5.  Any  person  -who  or  any  agency,  corporation  or  asso- 
ciation which  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing 
sections,  or  who  or  which  shall  aid.  abet,  incite  or  otherwise  par- 
ticipate in  the  violation  of  any  of  the  said  provisions,  whether  the 
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said  violation  or  participation  therein  shall  occur  through  action 
in  a  private,  in  a  public,  or  in  any  oflicial  capacity,  shall  be  liable  to 
a  penalty  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars  for  each  and  every  said  violation  or  participation  therein 
with  respect  to  each  person  aggrieved  thereby,  to  be  recovered  by 
each  such  aggrieved  person,  or  by  any  other  person  to  ^vhom  such 
aggrieved  person  shall  assign  his  cause  of  action,  in  any  coiut  of 
competent  jurisdiction  in  the  county  in  which  the  plaintiff  or 
the  defendant  shall  reside.  (111.  Rev.  Stat.  1945,  Chapter  29,  para- 
graph 21.) 

Section  6.  Any  person  who  or  any  agency,  corporation  or  asso- 
ciation which  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing 
sections,  or  ^vho  or  which  shall  aid,  abet,  incite  or  otherwise  parti- 
cipate in  the  violation  of  any  of  the  said  pro\'isions.  ^vhether  the 
said  violation  or  participation  therein  shall  occur  through  action 
in  a  private,  in  a  public,  or  in  any  official  capacity,  shall  also  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  for  each  and  every  said  violation 
or  participation  and  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  himdred  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars,  or,  in  the  case  of  non-corporate  violators,  or  participators, 
by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  ninety  days, 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.  (111.  Rev.  Stat.  1945,  Chap- 
ter 29,  paragraph  22)  . 

Section  7.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  printed  or  other- 
wise inscribed  on  the  face  of  each  contract  to  which  it  shall  be 
applicable,  but  their  absence  therefrom  shall  in  no  wise  prevent 
or  affect  the  application  of  the  said  provisions  to  the  said  contract. 
(111.  Rev.  Stat.  1945,  Chapter  29,  paragraph  23.) 

2.     Work   Relief  Projects 

AN  ACT  ill  relation  to  civil  and  legal  rights  of  persons  in  this  State. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  tmlawftd  for  any  agent,  appointee  or 
employee  of  any  State  commission  or  governmental  subdivision  of 
this  State  or  of  any  county,   miuiicipal  or  political  subdivision 
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Lhereol  or  oi  any  Park  Districl  or  Forest  Preserve  District  to  either 
directly  or  indirectly  discriminate  or  cause  to  be  discriminated 
against  any  person  or  persons  in  this  State  on  accoimt  ol  race,  color 
or  creed  in  the  matter  ot  hiring  persons  for  work  relief  projects. 
(111.  Rev.  Stat.  1945,  Chapter  38,  paragraph  128h.) 

Section  2.  Whoever  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  Section  1 
of  this  Act  or  whoever  shall  permit  or  allo^v  any  other  person  tinder 
his  employ  or  direction  to  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  Section  1 
of  this  Act,  shall  be  forthwith  discharged  by  the  appointing  author- 
ity responsible  for  his  or  her  appointment.  (111.  Rev.  Stat.  1945, 
Chapter  38,  paragi-aph  128i.) 

Section  3.  And  also  ^vhoever  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of 
Section  1  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  gtiilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  County  jail 
not  less  than  30  days  nor  more  than  six  months  or  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  fifty  (,|50.00)  dollars,  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
($100.00)  dollars,  or  both  so  imprisoned  and  so  fined.  (111.  Rev. 
Stat.  1945,  Chapter  38,  paragi^aph  128j.) 

3.     Defense   Industries 

AN  ACT  concernino  discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color  or  creed 
in  the  training  and  employment  of  persons,  firms  or  corporations  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  ^var  defense  contracts  of  tlie  State  or  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  providing  penahies  therefor. 

Section  3.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  war  defense  contractor, 
its  officers  or  agents  or  employees  to  discriminate  against  any  citizen 
of  the  state  of  Illinois  becatise  of  his  race  or  color  in  the  hiring  of 
employees  and  training  for  skilled  or  semi-skilled  einployment,  and 
every  such  discrimination  shall  be  deemei  I  a  violation  of  this  act. 
ail.  Rev.  Stat.  1945,  Chapter  29,  paragraph  24c.) 

Section  4.  Upon  the  filing  of  a  verified  complaint,  setting  out 
the  facts  of  the  alleged  discrimination  in  the  office  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  the  state's  attorneys  of 
the  respective  counties  of  the  State  of  Illinois  and  the  attorney 
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general  of  Illinois  on  the  relation  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  said  respective  officers  or  their  assistants  to  enforce 
the  prosecution  of  any  violation  of  this  act.  (111.  Rev.  Stat.  1945, 
Chapter  29,  paragraph  24d.) 

Section  5.  Any  war  defense  contractor,  its  officers,  agents  or 
employees  who  shall  violate  any  provisions  of  this  act  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  fined  in  a  snm  of  not  less  than  one  hnndred 
dollars  nor  more  than  five  hiuidred  dollars  in  any  com't  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  in  the  cotinty  in  which  the  defendant  shall 
reside.  (111.  Rev.  Stat.  1945,  Chapter  29,  paragraph  24e.) 

Section  6.  A  copy  of  this  act  shall  be  ftunished  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  shall  be  prominently  displayed  by  each  war 
defense  contractor  in  its  employment  office  and  room  where  appli- 
cants for  employment  or  training  are  intervie^ved.  This  shall  be 
done  by  such  ^var  defense  contractor  within  thirty  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  and  any  violation  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  in  the  stun  of  t^venty- 
five  dollars.  (111.  Rev.  Stat.  1945,  Chapter  29,  paragi-aph  24f.) 

Section  7.  Whereas,  each  day  a  national  defense  emergency 
exists,  persons  of  health,  ability  and  skill  are  homely  being  deprived 
of  training  and  employment  solely  because  of  discrimination  of 
color,  race  and  creed.  The  penalty  set  out  in  paragraph  six  shall  be 
a  separate  offense  for  each  day  and  the  offender  shall  be  fined  for 
each  day's  violation  separately.  (111.  Rev.  Stat.  1945,  Chapter  29, 
paragraph  24g.) 

4.     Housing   Corporations 

AN  ACT  in  relation  to  housing. 

Section  7.  No  housing  corporation  shall:  (9)  Enter  into  con- 
tracts for  the  construction  of  buildings  or  for  the  payment  of 
salaries  to  officers  or  employees,  or  for  the  purchase  of  materials, 
equipment  or  supplies,  except  subject  to  the  inspection  and  revi- 
sion of  the  State  hotising  board  and  under  such  regulations  as  the 
board  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 
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No  housing  corporation  or  contracLor  employed  thereby  shall 
deny  employment  to  any  person  on  accoinrt  of  race,  creed  or  color. 
(111.  Rev.  Stat.  1945,  Chapter  32,  paragiaph  510.) 

Section  28.  Whenever  in  the  judgment  ol  the  board  a  housing 
corporation  fails  or  omits,  or  is  about  to  fail  or  omit  to  do  anything 
recjuired  of  it  by  law  or  by  order  of  the  board,  or  does  or  is  about 
to  do,  or  permits  or  is  about  to  permit  to  be  done  anything  contrary 
to  or  in  violation  of  law  or  any  order  of  the  board,  or  anything 
which  is  improvident  or  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  public, 
its  tenants,  lienholders,  mortgagees,  creditors,  or  the  holders  of  its 
securities  or  obligations,  the  board  shall  commence  an  action  or 
proceeding  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  tlie  county  in  ^s'hich  the  premises 
are  situated  or  in  which  the  principal  offices  of  the  corporation  are 
located  for  the  ptn-pose  of  stopping  such  act  or  omission,  or  pre- 
venting such  threatened  act  or  omission,  either  by  mandamus  or 
injunction.  (111.  Rev.  Stat.  1945,  Chapter  32,  paragraph  531.) 


APPENDIX  B— MUNICIPAL  CODE 
OF  CHICAGO 

On  August  21,  1945,  the  Ciiy  ol  Chicago  eniered  the  ranks  ol 
the  te^v  fonvanl  looking  coumuuiities  \\ho  were  attempting  to 
carry  on  into  tiic  postwar  period  a  tew  of  the  signihcant  social  gains 
made  dining  the  war.  With  the  passing  ot  the  Federal  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practices  Committee,  the  City  ol  Chicago  retains  a  Chicago 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Ordinance.  Fhe  ordinance  provides 
lor  cooperation  uith  Federal  C.cnernment  agencies  in  preventing 
discrimination  on  account  ot  race,  color,  or  creed.  City  and  private 
employers  are  prohibited  from  making  such  discriminations  and 
criminal  penalties  are  established  in  the  event  of  violation.  The 
language  of  the  ordinance  is  contained  in  Hve  sections. 

FAIR  EMPLOYMENT  PRACTICES  ORDINANCE 

Section  1.  Whereas,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  fiu'therance  ot  the  sticcessfid  \\'inning  of  the  peace  to  insure 
the  maxinuun  participation  of  all  a\ailable  workers  in  prodtiction, 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  color  or  national  origin,  in  the  firm  belief 
that  the  democratic  ^^'ay  of  life  \\'ithin  the  nation  can  be  defended 
successfully  only  with  the  help  and  support  of  all  groups  \\'ithin 
its  borders,  the  City  of  Chicago,  to  cooperate  with  the  United  States 
Government,  by  eliminating  possible  discrimination  in  public  and 
private  employment,  enacts  this  ordinance  to  be  kno^vn  as  the  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Ordinance.  (Mimicipal  Code  of  Chicago, 
Chapter  198.7  A.) 

Sectio)!  2.  It  shall  be  imlawfid  for  any  department  of  the  city  of 
Chicago,  or  any  city  ofiicial.  his  agent  or  employee,  for  or  on  behalf 
ol  ilie  city  of  Chicago,  involving  any  public  works  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  to  refuse  to  employ  or  to  discharge  any  person,  other^vise 
(pialified.  on  account  of  race,  color,  creed,  national  origin,  or 
ancestry:  to  discriminate  for  the  same  reasons  in  regard  to  tenure, 
terms  or  conditions  of  employment;  to  deny  promotion  or  increase 
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in  compensation  solely  for  these  reasons,  to  publish  offer  of  employ- 
ment based  on  such  discrimination;  to  adopt  or  enforce  any  rule, 
or  employment  policy  ^vhich  discriminates  between  employees  on 
account  of  race,  color,  religion,  national  origin,  or  ancestry;  to  seek 
such  information  as  to  any  employee  as  a  condition  of  employment; 
to  penalize  any  employee  or  discriminate  in  the  selection  of  person- 
nel for  training,  solely  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  national 
origin  or  ancestry.    (Municipal  Code  of  Chicago,  Chapter  198.7A.) 

Section  3.  All  contracting  agencies  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  or 
any  department  thereof,  shall  include  in  all  contracts  hereafter 
negotiated  or  renegotiated  by  them  a  provision  obligating  the  con- 
tractor not  to  discriminate  against  any  employee  or  applicant  for 
employment  because  of  race,  creed,  color  or  national  origin  and 
shall  require  him  to  include  a  similar  provision  in  all  sub-con- 
tracts.   (Municipal  Code  of  Chicago,  Chapter  198.7A.) 

Section  4.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  discriminate 
against  any  other  person  by  reason  of  race,  creed,  color  or  national 
origin,  ■with  respect  to  the  hiring,  application  for  employment, 
tenmc,  terms  or  conditions  of  employment.  (Municipal  Code  of 
Chicago,  Chapter  198.7A.) 
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